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The Garden Scene in the Metropolitan's new, opening-night production of Faust: from 
left to right are Victoria de los Angeles, as Marguerite; Jussi Bjoerling, as Faust; Thelma 
Votipka, as Marthe; and Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, as Mephistopheles 


By Ronatp EYER 


a HATEVER the final 
ment may be on the 
politan Opera’s new 


judg- 
Metro- 
produc- 


tion of Faust, which opened the 
season on Nov. 16, there can be no 
cuestion that it is exciting and that 


is a good show. It is daring, it is 
unorthodox, and it is controversial 
but its very brashness makes it stimu- 
lating because it that in 
\entive, volatile minds were at work 
on the idea and that they were willing 

stand forth and be judged on the 
quality of their imagination. 

Novelty for its own sake, however, 
is a questionable desideratum. The 

ansfer of the Faust story from 
medieval times to 


disclk ses 


the middle of the 
nineteenth century (about the time of 
the premiere of (sounod’s opera in 
1859) immediately raises a flurry of 
issues about taste and relevance and 
introduces all sorts of philosophical and 
physical anachronisms (an early model 
sewing machine, for instance, might 
have been more appropriate in the 
garden scene than the traditional spin- 
ning wheel) And one wonders 
whether there likely were any necro- 

ancers around in the davs of Vic- 


FAUS! 

Opera in four acts and seven 
scenes, by Charles tiounod. Libretto 
by Jules Barbier and Michel Carré. 
Conducted by Pierre Monteux. Staged 
by Peter Brook. Sets and costumes 
designed by Rolf Gerard. Presented 
by the Metropolitan Opera. Nov. 16, 
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CAST 
Faust Jussi Bjoerling 
Marguerite. . Victoria de los Angeles 


Mephistopheles , 
-Nicola Rossi-Lemeni (debut) 


Valentin Rebert Merrill 
Siébel Mildred Miller 
Marthe Thelma Votipka 
Wagner ‘ .. Lawrence Davidson 



























































toria and Louis Philippe bargaining 
for their souls with the Prince of 
Darkness. But more of this later. 
Music was the first concern, and 
here there were no doubts and few 
surprises. The 78-year-old Pierre 
Monteux, returning to the Metropoli- 
tan to conduct the same work in 
which he made his debut in the theatre 
36 years before, sat as a rock of 
strength and security in the conduc- 
tor’s chair. Interested only in sheer 
beauty of sound, he set about un 
hurriedly to obtain it from every par- 
ticipant whether on the stage or in 
the pit. His benevolent guidance and 
quiet confidence made themselves felt 
throughout the performance. Victoria 
de los Angeles, the Marguerite, dem- 
onstrated once again in her ballad of 
the King of Thule, in the Jewel Song 
and elsewhere that she is one of the 
greatest singers of our day. Her 
quality is not only in the bigness of 
the voice and the beauty of its scale 
in all dynamic ranges, but the ex- 
quisite technique she can bring in to 
play to brook any musical difficulty 
or achieve any desired effect. This 
is vocal virtuosity of sufficient rarity 
today as to seem almost phenomenal. 


Of first interest for many was the 
debut as Mephistopheles of the young 
Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, whose 
fame had preceded him from Europe 
and San Francisco. From the mo- 
ment of his first appearance, there 
was no doubt that a personality of 
impressive dimensions occupied the 
stage. At all times in command of 
himself and of the situation, he set 
forth his own detailed conception of 
the roguish devil with vigor, with 
style and with a sure touch for the 
theatrically effective pose and gesture. 
The voice is not yet as voluminous 
and ringing as one might have antici 
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In the Kermesse 
Scene, Valentin 
(Robert Merrill) 
challenges Me- 
phistopheles (Ni- 
cola Rossi - Lem- 
Reni) as Siébel 
(Mildred Miller, 
at right) looks on 





pated, but it has a good top, it 1s 
richly and individually colored and 1t 
is capable of much flexibility Mr 
Rossi-Lemeni is a singing actor of 
great potentialities whose future de 
velopment should repay careful at 
tention 

Never a particularly rewarding role 
for a tenor, Faust was portrayed witl 


taste and fine musicianship by Jussi 
Bjoerling who brought a vouthful 
sounding tenor (with a_ beautifully 


cavatina, the 
ensemble numbers 


a handsome Val 


secure high C) to his 
love duet and the 
Robert Merrill was 


Record box-office 





entin, rol Ist ¢ voice and demeanor 
Some of the best singing of the eve 
ning was invested in Siébel’s little 
love song by Mildred Miller, who ray 
idly is emerging as one of our mos 
gifted vou singers Her voice v 

warm, brig ol surprising amplitude 
and most expertly managed Thelma 
Votipka made a distinct contributi 

o the Garde Scene with good vor 





ism and just the right touch of « 

edy in the role of the faithful Marth 

Lawrence Davidson made the most 

his brief opportunities as Wagne1 
C ontiniute n f ) 


receipts mark 


start of company’s 7Ist year 


THE Metropolitan Opera Company 

entered its 71st with a par 
tially refurbished house, a wholly re 
furbished production of the opera that 
opened its first season, and _ the 
est box-office receipts in its 
for an opening night 

By virtue of its new seating ar 
rangement on the orchestra floor, the 
Metropolitan enjoved its largest open 


vear 


higl 


history 


ing-night audience There were 3,620 
persons seated in the house, as against 
3,465 last vear. There were also 300 
standees, despite the fact that stand 
ing room had to be cut down con 
siderably with the addition of the 155 
new orchestra seats 

The record receipts were $65,336, 


as compared with $59,961 last vear, 
with tickets selling at a $30 top The 
audience subscription sale also reache 

a new high, exceeding that of last 
vear by more than $60,000 As for 
the Metropolitan’s continuing drive 
for funds, it s been announced that 
61,000 donors have contributed 





$827 


750 to date Certain backstage 

provements, which now include in 
proved dressing rooms, new plumb 
ing, and high-speed elevators to get 


chorus members from their fifth-floor 
dressing rooms to the stage more rap 
idly, will be paid for out of the 
$1,250,000 that it is hoped the drive 
will obtain before the end of the vear 

Prior to the unveiling of the new 
Faust, opening-night patrons were ex 
tended the customary invitation to 
dine at Sherry’s restaurant on the 
grand tier floor. A Faustian note was 
provided by the menu, which bore a 
sketch of Mephistopheles on its cover, 
designed by Rolf Gerard, and which 
offered Mignon de boeuf Mephis- 
topheles and Turban de vanille aux 
fraises refraichis Marguerite 

With the curtain set for eight 





o clock, the 


‘ ( t ( i 
pacity at an early how the tra 
ditional parade f society patrons 
diplomats, Q ¢ ( hi Is i 
prominent figures in the entertainment 
world filed inio the house Chere wa 
one Mal al one 1 cl \ 1 t a 
a very old stor He wa Hart 
Mack, an &6-vear-old New York law 
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eard CONnadUCTINg since M pera 
naturally dragged a bit althoug the 
udience seemed 1 l h eresteqd 

Since that histor casi n 
(;ounod opera has been presented 298 
times, and in all but fifteen seasons 
at that “opera house on the West 
side”. The new production, which re 
places the one lesigned by Josep! 
Urban in 1917, is the twelfth since 


Rudolf Bing became general manager 
of the Metropolitan, in June of 1950 
Mr Bing admitted tl at the cost of the 
new Faust had been high ($85,000), 
but that it was justified in view of the 
fact that the opera would be presented 
about fifteen times in New York and 
on tour this season and, in its new 


dress, would remain serviceable for 


nearly a decade. 
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Marquis de Cuevas and Petit Ballets 


Thrive in Paris Engagements 


Paris 


HREE seasons ago, the Mar- 
quis de Cuevas deserted the city’s 
snob bourgeois’ theatre, the 


Champs-Elysées, which was rarely 
full throughout a season, and moved 
to the Empire near the Etoile. All the 
balletomanes of Paris followed him 
there, as well as other companies, and 
a large popular public, in the habit of 
frequenting this "he: itre, suddenly de- 
veloped a taste for ballet (a phenome- 
non which had already taken place 
in London during the war). Now for 
the second year in succession, the 
Grand Ballet du Marquis de Cuevas 
is giving a ten-week season into 
January to packed houses. 

This company, which is undoubtedly 
the most popular in Europe outside 
the British Isles, has added consid- 
erably to its repertoire and has dis- 
ciplined its ensembles. Its outstanding 
interest, however, is in its prodigious 
dancers rather than in its productions, 
which carry on the romantic tradi 
tion, nearest to the heart of the Mar 
quis, and which seldom attempt to 
tread new paths—a trend that is also 
evident in the musical direction, with 
the result that any new scores used 
incline to compromise between the old 
ind the new. 

\n impressive exception, however, 
articularly as far as choreography is 


Marjorie Tallchief and 
George Skibine in The 
Grey Angel, and Rosella 
Hightower in Piége de 
Lumiére, both in the 
repertory of the Mar- 
quis de Cuevas company 


By Curistina 8. THORESBY 


concerned, is John Taras’ Piége de 
Lumiére, which has a most original 
and poetic argument by _ Philippe 
Heriat. A band of escaped convicts 
living in the jungle set a light-trap 
to attract rare butterflies and moths, 
which they trade for a livelihood 
The choreography throughout has 
originality and beauty, and there are 
many new ideas to delight the 
imagination (some of which the Mar- 
quis contributed himself). There is 
an exquisite pas de deux for Rosella 
Hightower, as a large blue Brazilian 
butterfly, and Wladimir Skouratoff, 
the young convict who is intoxicated 
with its beauty and is finally meta- 
morphosed when he discovers his 
body is covered with the shimmering 
scales of the escaped butterfly. Serge 
Golovine, the sensational young dancer 
with the high leaps, who invariably 
brings the house down in Spectre de 
la Rose and the Blue Bird variation, 
dances the part of Iphias, a large 
white moth, who is slain in a jealous 
fight with the young convict. In spite 
of its length, this ballet holds the 
attention throughout, and the music 
by Jean Michel Damase, a young 
Prix de Rome winner, though not 
particularly well constructed or de 
veloped, has great atmosphere and 
carries the dance forward. Félix 
Labisse has devised the attractive 





Photographs by Serge Lido 


décors and show curtain. 

Nijinska, who has recently become 
ballet-mistress of the Cuevas com 
pany, has also created a fantasticaily 
difficult choreographic sketch for 
Rosella Hightower Rondo Capric- 
cioso, set to the music of Saint- 
Saéns. She dances with George Ski- 
bine, assisted by two male dancers 
Her prowess is quite breathtaking and 
her balance incredible. 

Skibine has done the choreography 
for a number of ballets in recent 
years, his latest contribution being 
L’Ange Gris, a romantic ballet by the 
Marquis de Cuevas danced to music 
by Debussy. Here Skibine’s wife, 
Marjorie Tallchief, who has greatly 
developed, is quite enchantingly grace- 
ful. 


A valuable addition to the com- 
pany this season is the tiny Australian 
dancer, Kathleen Gorham, who makes 
an ideal partner for Golovine. She has 
trained at Sadler’s Wells and has an 
excellent technique, as well as charm. 
Alicia Markova is dancing six special 
performances of Giselle, Pas de 
Quatre and Les Sylphides with the 
Cuevas company this year. 

Earlier this fall, Roland  Petit’s 
Ballets de Paris gave a month’s sea- 
son, also at the Empire. Though 
criticized in certain quarters for his 
policy of wedding classical ballet tech- 
nique with the idiom of the music 
halls, Mr. Petit is a dancer of strong 
and original personality, with an uner- 
ring taste for striking décor, and he 
has managed to make a definite con 
tribution to ballet. During the past 
year, he created Le Loup, which 
would have been an_ outstanding 
achievement coming from any of the 
leading ballet companies. Carzou, 
whose décors for the Inca scene of 
Les Indes Galantes at the Opéra 
placed him overnight among the lead 
ing painters in this genre, has done 
the beautiful décors for Le Loup. 
Henri Dutilleux (another Prix de 
Rome) has written a pleasing and ap 
propriate score. Mr. Petit, who has 
done the choreography, gives a_bril- 
liant and moving performance as the 
hunted wolf (this is a transformation 
ballet with a strange twist), and his 
partner is the lovely young dancer, 
Violette Verdy, who was first discov- 
ered by David Lichine when she was 
fourteen and, since she has been with 
Petit, has become an exceptionally fine 
classical dancer. 


The Lady in the Ice 
Orson Welles’s ballet The Lady in 


the Ice was not quite so bad as some 
of the critics would have had 
lieve—though it was not an unquali- 
fied success. There was more fine 
dancing by Violette Verdy (1 did not 
see the premiere with Colette Mar- 
chand). But because of the long 
opening section spoken in English, this 
ballet should probably fare better in 
the United States than it did in Paris. 

Leslie Caron, another discovery of 
Lichine during the days of the Bal 
lets des Champs-Elysées, who recently 
returned to Paris from America, has 
now joined Roland Petit’s company 

The Spanish dancer Rosario and 
her newly formed company were also 
seen earlier this season at the Théatre 
des Champs-Elysées. She had some 
promising young dancers with her, 
and her choreography and taste were 
impeccable. However, the first half of 
the program seemed to be more inter- 
esting and exciting than the second, 
and this was, | think, due to the i 
experience of her young partners, 
who gave all they had to give at the 
beginning but were unable to sustain 
the tension so necessary in Spanish 
dancing, which is inclined to be repeti- 
tive. The company also lacks, to date, 
a male dancer who can provide the 
variety of a really well-danced classi- 
cal bolero, but it has much to its 
credit. Early next year, Antonio, 
whose long-standing partnership with 
Rosario was dissolved last year, will 
also visit Paris with his new com- 
pany. 


In December the Red Indian Pow 
Wow dancers, who are already in 
Europe, will come to Paris to show 
their traditional dances for the first 
time. Also arriving in Paris from the 
United States for a six-month tour in 
Europe at the end of this year will be 

Javid Lichine and his new company, 
Le Ballet de la Villes des Anges, 
with Tatiana Riabouchinska, Oleg 
Tupine, and a number of young Cali 
fornian dancers. They will not be seen 
in the French capital until the spring 
With Lichine’s abstract choreographic 
pieces, to music by seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century French and Italian 
composers, and with his Corridas, 
based on the old Spanish tradition in 
California, this company should strike 
a new note in ballet here 


Ballet Theatre Gala 
To Assist Fund Drive 


The Ballet Theatre Foundation wil 
open a $200,000 fund-raising campaig 
with a benefit performance at tl 
Metropolitan Opera House on Dec. 27 
This will be the company’s first Amer 
ican appearance since its return in Ox 
tober from a five-month tour of maj: 
European cities and, with two per 
formances at the Brooklyn Acaden 
of Musie on Dec. 31 and Jan. 1, wil 
be its only New York appearan 
this season, 

The purpose of the Ballet Theat 
drive, its first public appeal, is to rais 
funds to finance its fifteenth anniver 
sary season next year, in which it ha 
planned to mount new ballets and t 
restore some of the important worl 
that have been dropped from. th 
repertory. The program for the sp 
cial Dec. 27 performance will includ 
the first local presentation by tl 
company of William Dollar’s balk 
The Combat, designed in Paris | 
Georges Wakhevitch. 

Another work adapted from Ernes 
Hemingway’s short story The Capita 
cf the World, with choreography b 
Eugene Loring, music by George At 
theil, and costumes and scenery b 
Esteban Frances, will receive its firs 
stage performance in the benefit pre 
gram. Its world premiere, howeve1 
is set for Dec. 6, when Ballet Theatr: 
and the Ford Foundation TV Worl 
shop will unite in a television presen 
tation on the foundation’s Omnibu 
program over the CBS-TV networl 
It is said to be the first time that 
major ballet work has been commis 
sioned for a television premier¢ 


Martha Graham 
Plans European Tour 


Martha Graham, and her compan 
of 25 dancers, have made arrange 
ments through the Paris manage 
Anatole Heller for an eight 1 
twelve-week European tour | 
in Israel on March 14. Eng: 
in Italy, Switzerland, France, and the 
Scandinavian countries will follow 
The tour will mark Miss Graham’ 
second visit to Europe She made he: 
first trip in 1950 to appear in Paris, 
but she sprained her ankle in her firs 
program there and was forced t 
cancel her engagement. Miss Grahan 
has refused to permit booking in Get 
many during the coming tour. She 
will not dance there, she said, becaus« 


innin 
vement 








she “doesn’t forget so easily 


Ballets de Paris Set 
For New York Run 


Roland Petit’s Ballets de Paris wil 
open a limited engagement at th: 
Broadway Theatre in New York o1 
Jan. 19, under the joint auspices « 
S. Hurok and the Messrs. Shubert 
Headed by Colette Marchand, tl 
company will feature as guest artis 
Leslie Caron, who will make he 
first stage appearance in the Unite 
States in a new ballet created for he 
by Mr. Petit. 
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Angus McBean 


The final scene in Verdi's Luisa Miller, revived at Sadler's Wells this 
year, brings death by poison to the two lovers, Rodolfo (Oreste Kirkop) 


and Luisa (Victoria Elliott). 


At their side (icwer right) are Count 


Miller, sung by John Hargreaves, and Luisa's father, sung by David Ward 


By Cecit SMITH 


London 
MERICAN artists are becoming 
increasingly prominent in Eng 
lish musical life. No sooner had 
Eleanor Steber, Jerome Hines, and 
Alfred Wallenstein gone home from 
their assignments at the Edinburgh 
Festival than a fresh allotment of 
Americans began to arrive for the 
iutumn season in London. Mattiwilda 
Dobbs, Margaret Harshaw, Nell Ran 
kin, and Frances Yeend came _ to 
Covent Garden where another 
American, Jess Walters, has been a 
regular member of the company for 
several Arthur Gold = and 
Robert Fizdale capitalized upon the 
their duo-pianistic debut 
last year by returning for a recital 
ind a BBC broadcast. Byron Janis 
played in London for the first time 
(with Norman Del Mar and the Phil 
larmonia Orchestra). Julius Katchen, 
already favorably known in London, 
appeared with Anthony Bernard and 
the Royal Philharmonic. Isaac Stern 
is on the point of returning for an 
appearance with the latter 
under Sir Thomas Beecham. 
Miss Harshaw introduced herself 
to London as Brtinnhilde in both Die 
Walkiire and Siegfried. Happily for 
her (and for the Royal Opera House 
wdience) the conductor was Fritz 
Stiedry, under whose eloquent baton 
she is used to singing. This collabora 
tion reduced the inevitable nervous 
strain of a debut and a follow-up in 
roles she had never sung before on 
any stage. 


seasons 


success ot 


orchestra 


The soprano won a notable success. 
Nobody—least of all Miss Harshaw 
ierselfi—could pretend that she had 
penetrated as far into either the music 
yw the character as she will when she 
has had more experience with them. 
But her voice was fresh and lovely, 
ind her musicianship was as solid as 
t rock. And Rudolf Hartmann, the 
ible stage director from Munich 
(where he is intendant of the Ba- 
varian State Opera) helped her to 
work out the structure, if not to 
achieve all the inward animation, of 
well-conceived action and _ plastique. 

The warmth of Mr. Stiedry’s in- 
erpretations was admired in London, 
as it is in New York, and the Covent 
Garden audience looks forward to the 
ate spring, when he will return 
again with Miss Harshaw as Briinn- 
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hilde) for the complete Ring cycle 
He was forced to triumph over num 
erous obstacles, however. He had ex 
pected (as the public had) brand 
new productions instead of remount 
ings of the conventional old 
But the Covent Garden management 
did not get around to selecting a de- 
signer until July (Leshe Hurry, 
whose new Swan Lake settings Sad 
ler’s Wells Ballet patrons have been 
seeing in the United States), and the 
redesigning project had to be deferred 
until spring. In Die Walkure Mr. 
Stiedry was confronted by a new and 
unrehearsed Wotan (Karl Kamaan in 
place of Hans Hotter) in the final 
performance. In the first Siegfried 
general jitters prevailed on the stage 
because Set Svanholm had a_ fierce 
cold that forced him to drop out the 
top notes, and Mr. Hotter had a tem 
perature of 102. The second Siegfried 
had to be changed to Die Walkiire at 
the last moment, since Mr. Svanholm 
continued to be ill and no substitute 
could be found. The scheduled third 
performance (actually the second) in 
volved two unrehearsed 
Gunther Treptow and Mr. Kamaan.. 
Die Walkure had a Metropolitan 
flavor to the casting. In addition t 
Mr. Steidry and Miss _ Harshaw, 
Ramon Vinay (the Siegmund) and 
Mr. Hotter are pencilled into the 
cast of the production scheduled for 
the Metropolitan in the latter part of 
the current season. 
Mattiwilda Dobbs in Siegfried 
Miss Dobbs’s unseen appearance as 
the Forest Bird in Siegfried was an 
unhappy assignment. In the small 
space of Glyndebourne’s 700-seat 
theatre last summer she sounded most 
fetching as Zerbinetta in Strauss’s 
Ariadne auf Naxos. From backstag« 
at Covent Garden her voice reached 
the audience feebly, and was wobbly 
in the middle range—I suppose be 
cause of the extra pressure she ex- 
erted in the hope of making herself 
heard. A better opportunity will be 
offered her at Covent Garden when 
she hails a different sun than Briinn 
hilde’s in the January production of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Le Coq d’Or. 
Miss Rankin and Miss Yeend made 
joint debuts in a splashy new version 
of Carmen, in early November. 
Neither singer was a_ complete 
stranger to Britain; Miss Rankin gave 


ones 


newcomers, 


Roger Wood 


Covent Garden's new production of Carmen, designed by Georges Wakhe- 
vitch and directed by Anthony Asquith, introduced Nell Rankin to London 
audiences in the title role. She is shown with James Johnston (seated left) 
who appeared as Don José, in a scene from Act II of the Bizet opera 


AMERICAN ARTISTS ASSUMING PROMINENCE AT COVENT GARDEN 


a Wigmore Hall recital last spring, 
and Miss Yeend sang in Bruno Wal 
ter’s pertormances ot Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony at the Edinburgh 
Festival in 1951. Both, however, were 
newcomers to the Enelish operatic 
Slaue 

In the tith re le, Miss Rankin looked 
very handsome in artful costumes by 
Georges Wakhevitch, one of the most 
admired Parisian stage designers. She 
sang smoothly and accurately, 
the maximum volume of her middle 
sized permitted her to 
make a strong climax. Beyond this 
her pertormance was “featureless” 
(as the late beloved Herbert Pevset 
used to say in similar instances ) 

Miss Yeend’s Micaéla, on the other 
hand, from featureless. She 
has developed amazingly as an actress 
in the two years since [ last saw het 
on the operatic stage; short of Vi 
toria de los Angeles it would 1 lif 
ficult to find a more live interpreter 
of the part. Het however, has 
grown to a pomt at which she finds 
this music confining. (She was more 
effective vocally, at both ends of the 
dynamic gamut, in her later appear 
Mimi in Puccini's La 
Boheme, and she acted the part a 
affectingly as any soprano I know, 
apart from Licia Albanese and Bidu 
Sayao). Obviously she is ready 
move into heavier parts than the pure 
ly lyric ones. I should like to hear 
her as Amelia or Desdemona Be 
fore returning to the United States 
just before Christmas she will, how- 
ever, sing a guest performance as 


1 1 
though 


Voce never 


Was lal 


ec ¢ 


Vvorce, 


ances as 


Violetta with the Bavarian State 
Opera in Munich, 
Aside from the beautiful, fresh, 


and sensationally expensive-looking 
scenery and costumes of Wakhevitch, 
the new Carmen production was not 
much of a success. The film director 
Anthony Asquith took his first flier 
in the field of opera, and was not able 
to finish his work in time. Tyrone 
Guthrie, whose version of Carmen 
is well known at the Metropolitan and 
at Sadler’s Wells, stepped in unof 
ficially three days before the premiere 
in order to bring together as many 
loose ends as possible. In the first act, 
where Mr. Asquith’s hand was most 
apparent, the action seemed lucid and 
logical, and one could only wish that 
he had had time to realize his ideas 
about the whole work. Matters were 
not helped by the small-scale conduct 
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Peter Grimes Revived 


a uest 1rol 


The revival of Ber mi By 
Peter Grimes, after a silence « 
seasons, gave fillip te reper 
largely comp sed ; eT ‘ 
works. The opera itself weat 
It has a psychological honest 


musical f{ rtl 
lacking in the composer’ 


} i I st re 
opera, Gloriana. There were minor 
blemishes in the production — esp 
cially in the artily balletic tou 
supplied by the Stayt directi 
John Cranko, a ung choreographer 
who had never worked with oper 
action before But the conducting of 
Reginald (x od ll (whose issocial 
with Peter Grimes goes all the way 


back to the world Premiere at Sad 
ler’s Wells : 1945) was 
masterly, and the individual pieces of 
portraiture were effectively conceived 


Theatre, in 


Sylvia Fisher, a new Ellen Orford 
was’ heart-warming, and Geraint 
Evans, as Captain Balstrode, again 


seemed to me ne of the 
ing actors | know 
VOICce is neither large nor notabl 
beautiful). I am not one of the ad 
herents of Peter Pears as an operat 
artist, for his work seems calculated 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Ferenc Friesay Makes United States Bow 


As Guest Conductor of Boston Symphony 


By Cyrus Durcin 

Boston 
MUSICAL peak of a lifetime 
came toward the end of the 
Boston Symphony [ 
Nov. 20 and 21. The reason for this 
was an orchestrally stupendous per- 
formance of the Immolation Scene 
from G6otterdammerung, and one but 
slightly less so from Margaret Har- 
shaw. As soloist on these occasions, 
Miss Harshaw was singing a major 
soprano role for the first time in Bos- 
ton, and it was her first appearance 
with the orchestra here, though she 
had appeared in a Wagner program 

at Tanglewood in 1952. 

In her progress from contralto to 
soprano, Miss Harshaw has lost none 
of the large, velvety beauty of voice 
for which we long have known her. 
There was too much vibrato in her 
tone at the outset of the Liebestod 
from Tristan und Isolde (which, with 
the Prelude, preceded the Gotterdam- 
merung excerpt), but it did not re- 
main. She sang with excellent style 
and in clear German. It has seemed 
to me that the peak of the entire 
Ring is found in Brunnhilde’s “Alles! 
Alles! Alles weiss ich: alles ward mir 
nun frei”, and a singer’s interpretative 
mastery of the part must ie reckoned 
from a certain stark and tragic no 
bility with which she must utter them 
That Miss Harshaw did not quite 
manage 

The program began with Brahms’s 
Variations on a Theme of Haydn, 
deftly played save for a trifle too 
much speed in the fifth and eighth 
variations. Mr. Munch also revived 
the First Symphony of Honegger, one 
of the works composed for the fiftieth 
anniversary season of the Boston 
Symphony in 1930-31, and not heard 
locally since then. It was high time 
the score was heard again, for be- 
neath all its nonsense of fantastical 
dissonance and waggeries of thythm, 
it is a most cleverly organized piece. 
I suspect that if it were played with 
some frequency over the next few 
years, it would become readily accept- 
able to all but a minority of intransi- 
gent conservatives. 


Fricsay Conducts Bartok 


Ferenc Fricsay, the Hungarian who 
has made a name for himself with 
the RIAS, Berlin Philharmonic, and 
Lamoureux orchestras in Europe, 
made his United States debut as guest 
conductor of the Boston Symphony 
on Noy. 13. Although we would have 
preferred to hear Mr. Fricsay in a 
variety of works, he was smart, from 
his own point of view, to make a 
single program for his four concerts, 


which began with Haydn’s Clock 
Symphony, included Bartok’s Dance 
Suite, and ended with the Pathétique 


ee my of Tchaikovsky. Mr. Fric- 
say's orderly, correct, and forceful 
readings justified advance reports and 
the evidence of his recordings re- 
viewed in this country. Bartok’s in- 
genious study in dance rhythms was 
a fortunate revival (we had not heard 
it since Koussevitzky introduced the 
score in 1926), for here, I believe, is 
music of stature. 

The New England Opera Theatre 
opened their eighth season on Nov. 
15 at the Boston Opera House with 
Mozart's Merry Masquerade. But this 
time it opened with a difference—the 
prestige and much improved technical 
polish derived from the autumn tour 
of some thirty cities. Boris Goldovsky 
is convinced that an increased amount 
of touring is most important for the 
future of his organization. The busi- 
ness advantages from touring are ob- 


concerts of , 


vious, and so are the artistic reasons 
since this Merry Masquerade proved 
the best production, in the sense of 
execution and fineness of detail, his 
company has done. 

The leading singers all brought dis- 
tinction, vocal excellence, and acting 
capability to their roles: "Adele Addi- 
son as Violanta, Mac Morgan as 
Podesta, Robert Gay as Nardo, Jac- 
queline Bazinet as Serpetta, Nancy 
Trickey as Arminda, Jacqueline 
Langee as Ramiro, and that most 
promising among tenors, John Mc- 
Collum, in the part of Belfiore. 

The Virtuosi di Roma provided an 
afternoon of unblemished delight 
(save that Symphony Hall is too big 
for the size of the group) on Nov. 
22. Old music, with and without solo 
parts, from Marcello, Albinoni, Vival- 
di, Cambini, and Rossini was the fare, 
performed, without exception, in the 
finest of style and technique. 

Anna Russell returned to Boston 
on Nov. 19, this time to the larger 
area of Symphony Hall. There she 
charmed an almost capacity audience 
with the bright wit of her parodies of 
bad singing and musical eccentricities. 

Two local, and modest, orchestras 
have entered another season. Francis 
Findlay conducted that of the Boston 
University College of Music on Nov. 
10. Dvorak’s New World Symphony 
and the B flat Concerto Grosso, No. 
7 of Op. 6, by Handel, with Harry 
Kobialka providing some fine solo 
violin playing, were highlights of the 
program. Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony and the Gershwin Piano Con- 
certo in F, with Margaret Moreland 
as soloist, were featured in a program 
by the Civic Symphony Orchestra, 
Paul Cherkassky conductor, at Jor- 
dan Hall, Nov. 19 

Other concert activity of the fort- 
night has been an admirable recital 
by Guiomar Novaes, at Jordan Hall, 
Nov. 20, the first event in a new free 
series presented by the Fanny Pea- 
body Mason Music Foundation; a 
piano recital by John Moriarty, at 
Jordan Hall, Nov. 8; another piano 
recital by William Stevens, in the 
same auditorium, Nov. 15; a Jordan 
Hall song recital by the soprano 
Flora Dane, Nov. 17; and an evening 
of lecture-and-music about the harp- 
sichord, by instrument builder Frank 
Hubbard and amateur player John 
Montgomery. 

The All Saints Choir of Worcester, 
a truly notable chorus of men and 
boys, appeared in Brown Hall on 
Nov. 22 in a program of Russian 
music, sponsored by the Russian Club 
of Boston for the benefit of Iron 
Curtain refugees. Over twenty years 
William Self has developed this choir 
into an instrument of huge sonority, 
including some fabulously low bass 
voices. 


Philharmonic Receives 
Steinway Concert Proceeds 


Checks totaling $27,000 have been 
presented to officers of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society and 
the Musicians’ Foundation, Inc., by 
Theodore E. Steinway, president of 
Steinway & Sons. This amount repre- 
sents the proceeds of the Oct. 19 
Steinway Centennial Concert at Car- 
negie Hall, which opened the season- 
long Steinway Centennial celebration. 

The Friends of the Philharmonic 
launched its 1953 fund-raising cam- 
paign with a luncheon at the Hotel 
Plaza in New York on Nov. 5. David 
M. Keiser, chairman of the Friends, 
announced that the goal this year was 
$140,000 towards the operating ex- 
penses of the New York Philharmon- 
ic-Symphony. 
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{ Metropolitan O begins seventieth season, on Nov. 16, with 
Faust. First week brings several major debuts 


{ Ferenc Fricsay makes United States debut, as guest conductor 
of Boston Symphony on Nov. |3 (Page 6). 


{ Artists’ eccentricities plague Chicago season of New York City 


{ Hundred-year history of Steinway & Sons marked by sales inno- 
vations as well as mechanical improvements (Page 7). 


{ Otello and Madama Butterfly given by Philadelphia opera 


{ New works added to repertoire of De Cuevas and Petit ballet 
companies during Paris season (Page 4). 


§ American singers heard in fall opera season at Covent Garden. 
Sadler's Wells products Verdi's Luisa Miller (Page 5). 


{ Ralph Vaughan Williams portrays Bach as the great bourgeois 


{ Eight world premieres heard at Donaueschingen Festiva! (Page 


{ Rolf Liebermann's Leonore 40/45 is adjudged one of the most 
interesting of postwar European operas (Page 34). 








City Opera Has Personnel Trouble in Chicago 


Chicago 
O sooner had the New York City 
Opera begun its Chicago engage- 
ment with a highly successful 
performance of La Cenerentola, on 
Nov. 18, than eccentricities of its 
artists began to plague the manage- 
ment. First came the sudden decision 
of Anne McKnight, soprano, to break 
her contract in order to return to 
Italy. She was to have appeared in 
The Marriage of Figaro and in Tosca, 
and her turn to flight is_ reportedly 
based upon her refusal to face a crit- 
ical barrage of this, her native city. 
Joseph Rosenstock, director of the 
company, is said to be instituting suit 
for breach of contract. 

Within a matter of a few hours 
later, Mr. Rosenstock had further seri- 
ous trouble on his hands. The cast of 
Carmen, on Nov. 19, and Mr. Rosen- 
stock in the pit, were not in agreement 
on matters of tempo. There was ten- 
sion on stage and in the whole house. 
It broke in the last act when David 
Poleri, as Don José, lost his temper, 
stalked to the side of the stage, threw 
down his hat and coat and shouted into 
the center of the house, “You finish 
the opera!” He disappeared into the 
wings leaving Gloria Lane, as Carmen, 
to finish alone as best she could. 

The music continued and so did 
Miss Lane, who addressed her re- 
marks to an absent Don José. Tenor 
Walter Fredericks, who was in the 
theatre, rushed backstage and sang the 
concluding lines of Don José’s part 
from the wings, but Miss Lane was 
faced with the task of creating a new 
ending for the opera. Lacking a Don 
José to stab her, Miss Lane sang her 
role through to the vital moment and 
then collapsed as though she were 
stricken. This was almost literally the 
case, for with the close of the curtain, 
Miss Lane was—quite understandably 
—in hysterics. Her Carmen had been 
a most realistic one, and the tempera- 
mental deviation of her Don José was 
a greater shock to her than it could 
have been to either the stunned audi- 
ence or the conductor. 

Immediately following the perform- 
ance, Mr. Rosenstock announced that 
by his action Mr. Poleri had severed 
himself from the company. In letters 
and in press conferences, Mr. Poleri 
offered numerous apologies, but the 


dismissal stood. The way for an even- 
tual reconcilitation seemed temporar- 
ily open, however, for as a last gesture 
Mr. Poleri wrote once more wishing 
the company success. To this he re- 
ceived a carefully worded answer 
from a company spokesman wishing 
him well and leaving the door open 
to the possibility of his rejoining the 
company at a future date. However, 
on Nov. 21 the management informed 
the tenor that his services “were no 
longer required.” Mr. Poleri’s com- 
ment was: “The only thing | can do 
is take it up with my AGMA (Ameri- 
can Guild of Musical Artists) repre- 
sentative.” 

—Louts O. PALMER 


Managing Director Chosen 
For Harold Holt Company 


Lonpon.—Ian Hunter, artistic di- 
rector of the Edinburgh Festival, has 
joined the board of the London firm 
Harold Holt, Ltd. as managing 
director. The Edinburgh Festival will 
retain Mr. Hunter’s services for two 
years, after which he will devote his 
whole time to his position with Har- 
old Holt, Ltd. Leslie Boosey, of 
Boosey and Hawkes, Ltd., has become 
— Mrs. Tillett, of Ibbs and 
Tillett, Ltd., has acquired an interest 
in the company, and has also joined 
the board. 


Cherniavsky Here 
To Engage Artists 


Alex Cherniavsky, concert im- 
presario for African Consolidated 
Theatres, with headquarters in Jo- 
hannesburg, South Africa, is currently 
in the United States to engage concert 
artists for appearances in Africa. 
Jussi Bjoerling is among the artists 
already signed by the manager, whose 
organization was formerly known as 
the Alex Cherniavsky Concert Bu- 
reau. 


Berlin Opera Appoints 
Ebert as Director 


Ber_tin.—Carl Ebert, general mana- 
ger of the American Guild Opera 
Company, who helped to found the 
Glyndebourne Opera Festival in Eng- 
land, has been appointed director of 
the West Berlin City Opera. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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STEINWAY: 1853-1953 


A Century of 


Distinguished Family Enterprise 


HE Steinway story begins on 
Saturday, March 5, 1853, in a 


small rear building on Varick 
Street. Bacon and Raven, the largest 
jianomaker in New York City, with 
1 production of as many as eight 
pianos weekly, were on strike. Four 
1£ Bacon’s best workmen, a father 
ind his three sons, chose that day to 
egin their own piano business. In 
ess than ten years, they had built the 
world’s largest piano factory and had 
amassed a million-dollar fortune. 
That Saturday in New York, the 
Steinways started building their first 


square grand with a_ conventional 
parallel strung scale. (They also par- 
tially Anglicized their name from 


Steinweg). The piano case was sup- 
plied by an Englishman named Pirsson, 
who had a small piano shop on 
Walker St., New York’s piano row. 
Pirsson also played the double bass in 
the Philharmonic orchestra. A year 
later the Steinways took over Pirs- 
son’s premises. 

A fourth son, William, also started 
working with them. It was his seven- 
teenth birthday, and he had just lost 
his three years’ savings and his job as 
a soundboard maker through the bank- 
ruptcy of his employer, William 
Nunns & Co. That morning readers 
of the New York Times had read 
President Pierce’s inaugural address 
and some of them had noticed the ad- 
vertisements of fifteen piano compa- 
nies, lumped together toward the back 
of the eight-page newspaper. 

The Steinways had had a modest 
piano and instrument shop in Germany 
before the economic aftermath of the 
1848 revolution had forced them to 
the shores of America. The town of 
Seesen in the Harz Mountains, ruled 
by the Duke of Brunswick, had been 
their home. There the father, who 
had first been an organ builder, had 
made guitars, zithers, and in good 
times as many as ten pianos annually. 
All of the instruments bore the label 
H. E. Steinweg, Instrumentenmacher, 
in Seesen. 

The German revolution of 1848 had 
paralyzed all levels of commerce in the 
German states. Henry Steinway Sr.’s 
modest enterprise, which by his own 
account did not manufacture and sell 
ten pianos annually, even though his 
pianos had won prizes in 1839 at the 
3runswick state fair, encountered so 
many difficulties that he sent his sec- 
ond son, Charles (born Jan. 1, 1829; 


Editor’s note: Mr. Majeski’s account of Stein- 
way & Sons’ 100-year-long history, here given 
in much abridged form, originally appeared in 
the October, 1953, issue of The Music Trades. 


Seated: William T. (b. 1946}; Theodore E. (b. 1883), president, 
holding Robert C, (b. 1952); William R. ("Uncle Billie"), vice- 
president, hclding Frederick E. (b. 1951) and Henry E. (b. 1952), 
and Daniel K. (b. 1948). Standing: Theodore's four sons— 
Frederick (b. 1921), John H. (b. 1917), Henry Z. (b. 1915), 
and Theodore D. (b. 1914)—and two members of another branch 
of the Steinways—Charles F. M. (b. 1892) and Charles G. 


(b. 1914) 


December 1, 1953 


By Joun F. Maseskt, Jr. 


died March 31, 1865), to America to 
explore the possible advantages of 
emigration. 

In April, 1849, Charles Steinway, 
then a young man of twenty years, 
reached New York, where he had the 
good fortune to find employment as a 
fine tuner and tone regulator with the 
Bacon & Raven Company. Although 
workmen were paid under the “despic- 
able truck system”, Charles Steinway’s 
letters persuaded his father, Henry 
Engelhard Steinway, to emigrate. 

So, on Sunday, June 9, 1850, when 
the steamship Helene Sloman, sailing 
from Hamburg, Germany, with a 
large number of German immigrants, 
docked at the world’s fastest grow- 
ing port, New York City, the new- 
comers included (as they were then 
known) Heinrich Engelhardt Stein- 
weg, his wife, Juliane, and five of his 


seven children (Doretta, Heinrich, Jr., 


Wilhelmina, Wilhelm and Albrecht) 

When the family sailed for New 
York in 1850, Henry Engelhard left 
his first-born, C. F. Theodore, to wind 
up the family affairs in Seesen. Fate 
decreed otherwise for he married and 
decided to remain in Seesen. His ex- 
traordinary talent for acoustics and 
mechanics (prior to his death in 1889, 
41 of the 55 patents issued to Stein- 
way & Sons were registered in his 
name) restored the Steinweg enter- 
prises in Seesen to a worthwhile ven- 
ture commercially. 

In 1859, he moved the Steinweg 
piano shop to the larger city of Bruns- 
wick (34 miles away), the scene of 
the first Steinway triumph when the 
composer Methfessel bestowed a gold 
medal upon the Steinweg pianos ex- 
hibited. That year (1839), at the age 
of fourteen, C. F. Theodore, an ac- 
complished pianist, had personally 
demonstrated the pianos. 

(In March, 1865, when his two 


THE 
STEINWAY 
FAMILY 
TODAY 


brothers Charles and Henry, Jr., died, 
filial loyalty led him to New York 
City to assist his father, Henry Engel 
hard, then aged 68. 

(When he left Brunswick, he sold 
his business to three of his best work 
men, Grotrian, Helferrich and Schulz. 
Since that date, the Brunswick, Ger 
many, piano manufacturer has been 
known as Grotrian-Steinweg, although 
since that date there has been no af 
filiation with the family of Henry 
Engelhard Steinway.) 

When Henry Engelhard arrived in 
New York in 1850, the piano indus 
try was one of the largest in America 
and remained for many years the only 
form of manufacture in which the 
manufacturer attained nationwide rec- 
ognition. Henry Engelhard, Henry, 
Jr, and Albert Steinway joined 
Charles Steinway as workmen em- 
ployed by Bacon & Raven. William 
Steinway (born March 5, 1836, died 
Nov. 30, 1896) whose invaluable pub- 
lished memoirs, unlike many remi 
niscences, were based upon a meticu 
lous diary, was employed by William 
Nunns & Co. as a lad of fourteen 
(Many historians confuse William 
Nunns & Co. with Nunns & Clark as 
well as Nunns & Fischer.) 

William explains the shrewd pur- 
pose of the Steinways in working in 
different New York piano factories, 
to familiarize “themselves with the 
requirements and tastes of the Ameri 
can musical community. Though pos- 
sessing a reasonable amount of capi- 
tal, they did not start in business for 
themselves until March 5, 1853 (seven- 
teenth birthday of William Steinway), 
when, with cautious modesty, they 
placed their first shop in a rear build 
ing at 85 Varick Street, removing in 
1854 to 88 Walker Street, New York.” 

In March, 1854, twelve months after 
they had begun, Steinway & Sons ex- 
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Henry 


Engelhard Steinway, 
founder of Steinway & Sons 


hibited a square grand at the Mettr 

politan Fair, Washington, D. C., an 
received one of the first prizes. The 
following year, in November, 1855 
Steinway & Sons made history at the 


American Institute Exhibit held in 
the Crystal Palace when they pre 
sented a square grand with the first 


overstrung scale with a full 
cast iron plate. 

(Although no Steinway patent was 
applied for—the first Steinway patent 
May 5, 1857 ra 
piano historians writing 


success tul 


was issued on 
srand action 


as early as 1868, point out that this 
was the first successful combination 
of a solid front bar and full iron 
frame with “overstrung plan—that of 
placing the base strings lightly across 
all other strings in the shape of 
fan.” Overstringing—or cross string 
ing—was an old idea that tound « 
pression in eighteenth-century clavi 
chord manufacture. The iron plat 
as opposed to the iron frame—was 
also no novelty in America due in 


part to the world-wide acknowledge: 
superiority of the American tron in 
dustry. Between the years 1800 and 
1840 when Jonas Chickering patented 


his square grand iron plate, patents 


for cast iron plates had already been 
issued to John Isaac Hawkins, Al 
pheus Babcock, Conrad Meyer, Joseph 
Smith, William Allen, and Henry 
Fowler Broadwood.) 

The overstrung Steinwa square 


with a full cast iron plate (inlaid witl 
mother of pearl) created a sensatior 
among the general public and musi 
cians. Even the non-musical public 
could readily distinguish its vastly su 


perior resonance, which was obtaines 
without sacrifice in musical quality 
Hundreds of thousands saw t the 
Crvstal Palace 

lin the all of 1855, the \merican 


(Continued on page 























BACH, the Great Bourgeois 


HEN I was a small boy I was 
brought up almost entirely on 
Handel, and especially the 
Handel Festival. I once heard a Bach 
Gavotte at a village concert and 
asked whether it was right to put 
such a name on the same program as 
the great masters, and my aunt told 
me that Bach was quite a good com- 
poser: but of course not so good 
as Handel (this being the accepted 
view in those days); and with the 
strange incuriosity of a child I left it 
at that and made no further inquiries 
until | went to school at ten vears 
old 

There I was taken in hand by the 
music master, Mr. C. T. West, whose 
name | shall always hold in reverence. 
He soon realized that I did not much 
care for the Maiden’s Prayer or True 
Love and one day—a momentous day 
for me—he brought me a Bach Album 
edited by Berthold Tours. Here in 
deed was a revelation; here was some- 
thing undeniably belonging to no 
period or style, something for all 
time. This is where Bach differs from 
other composers. They, with the ex- 
ception of a few outstanding Beetho- 


ven works, belong to their time, but 
Bach, though superficially he may 
speak the eighteenth-century language, 


belongs to no school or period 

There is a tendency nowadays to 
“put Bach in his place.” He _ is 
labelled as “Baroque” (whatever that 
may mean) and according to the 
latest orders from Germany he is to 
be performed as “period music” in 
the precise periwig style. This is all 
part a movement to “play Bach as 
he wrote it.” To do this would be im 
ble even if we wanted to. Our 
violins are played on quite a different 
principle; our horns are soft and our 
trombones are loud. I should like to 
see Mr. Leon Goossens confronted 
wit! ne of those gross bagpipe in 
struments which in Bach’s time stood 
for an oboe. The harpsichord, however 
it may sours! in a small room—and 
to my mind it never has a_ pleasant 
sound—in a large concert room sounds 
just like the ticking of a sewing 
machine. We have no longer, thank 
Heaven, the Baroque style of organ, 
which we are told, with very insuffi- 
cient evidence, was the kind of instru- 
ment Bach played upon. (By _ the 
way, | see there is a movement afoot 
to substitute this bubble-and-squeak 
type of instrument for the noble dia- 
pason and soft mixtures of our cathe- 
dral organs. ) 


poss 


W FE cannot perform Bach exactly 
as he was played in his time even 
if we wanted to, and the question is, 
do we want to? I say emphatically, no! 
Some music dies with its period, but 
what is really immortal endures from 
generation to generation. The inter- 
pretation and with it the means of in- 
terpretation differ with each gener- 
ation. If the music is ephemeral it 
will disappear with any change of 
fashion. If the music is really alive 
it will live on through all the altera- 
tions of musical thought. 

\ young exquisite once said to 
me, “I don’t like Bach, he is so bour- 


geois”, to which I probably answered 


Editor's note: Various articles and speeches 
prepared by Ralph Vaughan Williams between 
1920 and 1952 have been collected for publication 
by the Oxford University Press in a book, to be 
issued before the end of the year, called Some 
Thoughts on Beethoven's Choral Symphony with 
Writings on Other Musical Subjects. The article 
on Bach, drawn from this collection, was orig- 
inally a talk broadcast in 1950. 


that being bourgeois myself I con- 
sidered Bach the greatest of all com- 
posers. 

It is Bach’s intense humanity which 
endears him to me and my fellow bour- 
geois. The proletarians (if there were 
any in this country) would be too 
much occupied with their wrongs, and 
the “governing classes” (if indeed 
they existed outside the imagination 
of the New Statesman) would be too 
much occupied in preserving their 
rights to have time to be human 
Those members of choral 
who sing Bach perhaps have not the 
exquisite literary taste of our high in 
telligentsia. The pietism of Bach's 
texts are not an offense to them even 
when they are translated into what 
the Rev. Dr. Troutbeck imagined was 
English. Well, the members of our 
choral societies are not literary ex 
perts and certain words which shock 
the esoteric sense of the literary aris 
tocrats pass by them unnoticed. We 
English are not literary, we are not 
artistic, but we are musical 


societies 


> UT we must introduce Bach t 

our musical public not as a mu 
seum piece; we must do nothing to 
give the slightest hint of the scholar o1 
the antiquarian, Does this involve, for 
example, the substitution of a piano 
forte for a harpsichord; the doubling 
of the oboes with the clarinets in 
loud passages; the occasional substi 
tution of strings for the harpsichord 
in the “realization” of Bach's figured 
bass? Different circumstances require 
different treatment 

How did Bach hear his own canta 
tas and passions? He had a choir of 
sixteen voices, not very good accord- 
ing to his own account; a very ram 
shackle orchestra of about the same 
size and also a large organ. This is 
what he heard, and as Sir George 
Dyson justly savs, it is doubtful if 
he ever heard a decent performance of 
one of his cantatas. What would he 
have said if he could have heard the 
Mass or Passion sung by three hun 
dred voices from Leeds or Hudders 
field? Would he not have been thrilled 
and uplifted? It might not be quite 
what he expected He might have 
said : 


“This is not what I ever hoped 
to hear, but it 


realizes and more 





By Ractew VaucHan WtLuiaMs 


than realizes what was in my mind. 
However with this enormous and 
splendid choir what is that wretched 
little orchestra of two oboes and two 
flutes doing? This, of course, must 
be altered. 

“I see you have an instrument here 
called a clarinet. This would be very 
useful to increase the tone of your 
oboes, which to my mind is very 
thin, and to steady the occasional 
bubble of your trumpets Again, 
where is your organ? It is essential 
to fill in the gaps of my orchestra 
| see that you have an organ in your 
hall but you tell me it can’t be used 
because it is the wrong pitch. Well, 
you are a funny people. How do 
you propose to do my Confiteor or 
the opening chorus of Ein’ Fest 
Burge without an organ? Of course 
vou must add something. No, I need 
not do it myself—any competent mu- 
sician who understands my work can 
do that part of it. Some of your 
new instruments which I see in the 
orchestra could be brought in to help: 
your nimble horns which are soft, 
whereas mine were loud, and your 
trombones which are loud, whereas 
mine were soft: you have changed 
all that and in order to keep the 
spirit of my music you must, per 
force, modify the letter.” 


JYURISTS may object that Bach 

never used trombones and trumpets 
in the same piece of music. This is 
true, and for this, wonderful reasons 
have been given couched in the best 
jargon of esthetic philosophy The 
real reason was discovered by Profes 
sor Sanford Terry, namely, that the 
same performers played both instru 
ments! Nowadays we have both trum- 
pets and trombones at our disposal. 
Mav we not, in the absence of an 
organ, double our voice parts with 
trombones as Bach himself often did? 
Sir Hugh Allen was hardly an icono- 
clast, but he doubled the voices with 
trombones in the last pages of the B 
minor Mass. Doubtless Bach would 
have done the same if his players had 
not been already occupied mounting 
up to high D on their trumpets 

Can we not apply this principle to 
Bach’s string parts as well? He had 
a very meagre band of strings and 
they were probably all double-handed 


This recent por- 
trait of Ralph 
Vaughan Williams 
was taken at his 
home in Dorking. 
The dean of Eng- 
lish composers 
was 81 this fall 


British Information Services 


—that is to say, they could play the 
violin or viola equally badly. Now ir 
tf Bach’s arias, notably the 
Agnus Dei of the B minor Mass, he 
wanted all the available strings for 
that wonderful opening melody. 1] 
you look at the score you will sec 
that the first and second violins play 
in unison and that the violas are si 
lent; this means, | have no doubt 
that he made the violas change t 
violins for that number, leaving the 
inner parts to be filled in as best they 
could on the organ or harpsichord 
and | feel equally certain that: the 
continuo player filled in a_ flowing 
accompaniment and not those nasty 
detached twangs on the harpsichor 
which we hear nowadays In ‘our 
modern orchestras we have violins 
and violas galore, so there is no ne 
cessity for the violas to double the 
violins ; therefore they sit idle, earn 
ing their guineas for nothing Ti 
my mind, it would be justifiable t 
entrust the said flowing accompani 
ment to them. When I tried the ex 
periment Sir Hugh Allen was slightl 
surprised but said, “It sounded ver 
beautiful.” 

Closely connected with the problen 
of adaptation is the question of words 
The purists in this matter can be di 
vided into two classes—those who sav 
that a performance must be in_ the 
original language; that Bech wrote 
for the German text and only the 
German text may be used, with the 
result of course that hardly any « 
the performers would be able to pri 
nounce, or the audience understand 
what is being sung (I am _ speaking 
of course not of an audience of spe 
cialists but of the great mass « 
people who are now crowding to sins 
and hear Bach). The other class are 
those who admit that performance 
must be in English, but that the word 
must be mauled about so that not 
a single note of Bach’s recitative sha! 
be altered. These people evidently 
have no feeling for the beauty of the 
Authorized Version and, rather thai 
alter one note of Bach’s music, the; 
will countenance such horrors a 
“One brief hour” as given in one of 
our English translations. In thi 
case we are indeed confronted witl 
a conflict of loyalties—loyalty  t 
Bach’s incomparable music and loyal 
ty to the incomparable beauty of out 
English Authorized Version 


some ot 


()" course when Bach has a definit: 
melodic passage as in his arias and 
ariosos his notes must come first. But 
in the mere narrative where his ob 
ject was to fit notes to the word 
so as to make correct declamation o 
the text, surely we must alter a note 
or two so as to preserve our super! 
English Biblical language, though, of 
course, even here, when Bach has a 
magnificent expressive phrase for 
particular word, we must, of cours¢ 
place that word under the note whicl 
expresses it. Thus we are obliged 
to say, “Go yonder and pray” instead 
of “Go and pray yonder” so that the 
word “pray” can be under Bach’ 
wonderful musical illustration. 

The point of view naturally does 
not occur to the distinguished foreigi 
musicians who come here to conduc 
Bach. I remember once talking on th« 
subject to a well-known and ver 
talented foreign conductor. He wa; 
much horrified at the slight altera 
tions in the recitative of the Bach 
Elgar edition of the Passion. Whe 
I pointed out to him that they were 
made so as to preserve the text o 

(Continued on page 24) 
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AMERICA 


Several Debuts 


achieved 
tary discipline and bearing. 





Mark First Week 


At Metropolitan 


(€ ontinued from page 3) 
The chorus sang competently, and the 
men, in smart new uniforms, really 
something resembling mili- 
Faust was better 


In sum, this 


vVo- 
ally and musically, everything con- 
sidered, than any within recent mem- 


ry, and the management is to be con- 
gratulated upon a happy selection of 
wrincipals. The ballet, too, performed 


zestiully within the framework of a 

lebatable choreography in the Wal- 

urgis Nacht and an overcrowded 
in the Kermesse 








To return to the production as a 
vhole, it might have been worthwhile 
to leap the centuries with this cele- 
rated legend had anything of great 
ind obvious artistic value been 
ichieved thereby. 1 don’t think it was, 
ecause nobody seemed have any- 
hing particular in mind except, per- 
aps, to shake things up a bit and to 
ut on some different costumes for a 
he Mephistopheles, in top hat, 
monocle and cape and carrying a 
sword-cane, Faust in a Prince Albert 
oat, and Marguerite in a ~ 


iftternoon dress became 
nen instead of old 


recent Frencl 
Germans, for no 


liscernible reason, and the several 
stage pictures were drawn with me 
i:pparent artistic, psychological or the 
itrical pattern beneath them. Peter 
Brook, brought from London to do the 
Staging, and Rolf Gerard, who exe 
cuted the décors and costumes, have 


indicated that they decided Faust is a 
French romantic opera from the 
strictly musical viewpoint and there 
should be treated in its own pe 
riod regardless of (oethe’s modest 
‘ontribution to it. Without going into 
the palpable rebuttals of this propo- 
Siti n, let us concede that it is at least 
logical. What then? 
Perplexing Scenes 

The first scene in Faust’s study with 
its tomes and decanters, tall shelves of 
books, high-backed Gothic chair, and 
the bearded, disenchanted philosopher 
himself, still looks 


pretty much as it 
always has. The Garden Scene is 
suggestive of nothing on earth and 


certainly nothing in Faust, 
German. It contains some weird trees 
hung with moss, a sparse array of 
colorless, spikey flowers around what 


French or 


seems to be a pool, and a ramp, sug- 
gestive of a gangplank with arched 
rose-arbors attached, which presum- 


ably leads to Marguerite’s cottage 


somewhere offstage. The Church 
Scene is straight Gothic and the sec- 
ond street scene is a somewhat Ital- 


ianate public square with steep ramps 
and nae, The Walpurgis Nacht is a 
barren heath as appropriate for Mac- 
beth or King Lear, one supposes, as 
for Faust. The prison is a sort of 
catacomb with bars that dissolve won- 
derously, a la Radio City, into the 
Apotheosis Scene, a pink, blue and 
gold heaven straight out of Walt Dis- 


ney. Only the Kermesse has any of 
the atmosphere the designers claim 
they were seeking. With its Punch 
ind Judy show, its carnival players 
ind an old-fashioned bandstand, it has 
the authentic flavor of Paris of yes- 
teryear. 


Thus I could find no legitimate pur- 
pose, no ratson d’étre, for this elab 
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orate modernization, albeit no real 
harm was done. There is only one in- 
stance in which the designers really 
were injurious and that was the ban 
ishment from the stage, again for no 
apparent reason, of Marguerite’s cot 


tage in the Garden Scene. Here is 
enacted the climactic moment of the 
opera—Marguerite enters her littl 
house, appears at the window within 
sight of her lover, cries out her 
ecstatic delight in his love, and he, 
unable to control himself, dashes 
within to consummate his lustful de 
sire In the present — the 
drama of this situation is completely 
lost. Faust merely ane “Marguc 
rite!” and then placidly leads her up 


the gangplank. It is difficult to see 
how men of the vivacity of Messrs 
Brook and Gerard could have missed 
the theatrical cue at this crucial point. 


Le Nozze di Figaro, Nov. 20 


After a nervous 
ropolitan’s newly 
of Le Nozze di Figaro turned into 
a musical delight. Lisa Della Casa 
and Irmgard Seefried, who made their 
debuts with the company in the roles 
of the Countess and of Susanna, 
proved to be admirable artists and true 
Mozarteans; and the ensembles were 
sung and played with great sensitivity 
and warmth. 

Visually and dramatically, however, 
the production was anything but a de 
light, for Horace Armistead’s impro 
vised settings were clumsy and inade 
quate; and Herbert Graf had coars 
ened his once-charming conception of 


first act, the 
revised 


Met 


pre «duction 


the opera, transforming it into a bed 
room tarce. 
Fritz Stiedry calmed down after 


taking the overture at a cyclonic pace, 
and as the evening progressed con- 
ducted the work with a keen sense 
of its subtle orchestral and vocal col 
oring and its rich humanity. The last 
act, especially, was beautiful from be- 
ginning to end. Miss Seefried sang 
the Deh vieni non tardar so ex 
quisitely that the audience applauded 
for several minutes before allowing 
the performance to continue, although 
(rightly) she did not return to the 
stage to acklowledge the ovation. 
Two other singers made their de- 
buts at the Metropolitan in this per- 


formance: Maria Leone and Sandra 
Warfield. Thev sang the duet of 
the two Peasant Girls very prettily 





“~~ 


Irmgard Seefried as Susanna 





Lisa Della Casa as the Countess (Le Nozze di Figaro); Josef Metternich 


as Don Carlo (La Forza del Destino); 


Frank Guarrera was heard in_ the 
role of Count Almaviva for the first 
time at the Metropolitan; and Erich 
Kunz sang his first Figaro there 
Much could be said about the new 
setting of the opera. Suffice it to men 
tion that it resembles nothing so much 
as old screens set up i hotel I bby, 
destroying any dramatic illusion and 
making such touches as the measure 
ments for the bed in Act I and 
Cherubino’s desperate leap out of the 


window in Act II simply ridiculous 


The screens did not even reach t 
the wings, so that the audience saw 
all of the characters enter the stage 
before they made. their surprise e1 
trances into the set The floor of 
the pit had been raised, the S1Z¢ 
of the orchestra reduced, and plat 
forms built out over the sides of the 
stage in front of the proscenium, t 
bring the action forward into. the 
house. This was basically an excel 
lent idea (Mr. Graf's incidentally), 
but the device was badly handled. The 
characters who came forward onto the 


platforms apo to be stepping out 


of the stag action instead of draw 
ing it with Gem They were too far 
from the others and seemed isolate d 
Miss Seefried had proved in her 
recitals here that she is a_ singer 
of the finest taste, with a superb 
voice. In the first act of the opera, 
she overacted and turned the char 
acter of Susanna into a low-comedy 
soubrette Nor was her singing at 
first what cne had expected from 
so distinguished a_ recitalist But 


calmed down she 
Even her acting 


her excitement 
like an angel. 


once 


sang 


improved, though it never reached 
the lofty level of her singing in the 
last three acts. Not merely were the 
solo arias beautifully performed but 
her voice was equally lovely in_ the 


ensembles 


Unforgettable Duet 


Miss Della Casa’s performance was 
vocally uneven, but at its best her 
singing was lustrous in quality and 
firm and sensitive in phrasing. She 


did not appear to be in the best physi 


cal condition; in fact she sang much 
of the Porgi amor almost in_ halt 
voice; and the occasional unsteadi 
ness of line may have been the result 
of indisposition. Future performances 
will tell. But there was no doubt 
that she is a profoundly gifted artist 
with a gracious stage presence. She 


sang the duet Sull’aria with Miss Sec 
fried in unforgettable style The two 
voices could not have been more en 
chanting 

Mr. Guarrera gave 
formance as the Count. 


a creditable per 
One could 


have wished for more weight in the 
voice and greater authority cf ce 
livery, but everything was intelligent 
ly and carefully done. Mr. Kunz was 
a capable, if not distinguished, Figaro, 
sound in his conception of the style 
and always dependable. Mildred Mil 
ler looked lovely as Cherubino and 
sang the arias vivaciously. She 1s 
an excellent Mozart interpreter, and 
her singing would be even better if 
she toned her acting of the role down 


Photographs by Sede 


Jean Fenn as Musetta (La Bohéme) 


to a more sensible level As Bar 
ina, Genevieve Warner sang the 
Aria gracefully. 

All of the other roles were 


ially well done from the enset 


Herta Glaz wa 


point of view 

as Marcellina; Salvatore Bac 
dramatically outstan = gil vo 
atic, as Don Bb: olo; \les 
’aolis, finished as always, 
fasilio; Gabor Carelli, as D 


} 


oO; and Lawrence Davi 








This was by all odds tl 
ing performance, 1 i" 
Verdi ave ¢ 
tered | d re ( 
nowadays 1 beca 
is everywl un erw 
ind) misapplic But ( 
adjective | ci thin i 
sul Ip this experience \ rare 
fluence of talent, musicality at 
tually co-operalive el S 
gl wing] present in ( eatre 
it shed its radiance upon eve 
ticipant in the productior 

ower Milanov, the Leonora 
Ricl Tucker, the Don Alvar 
as 7 othe seldor eard the 
before Of her Pace, pace, 
Milanov made a tour de torce 
matic singing and an object |e 
beaut of vocal production, « 


and impeccable technique. Her st 


1 


as an artist grows with ea¢ su 
ing season and one looks forward 
keen anticipation to her ret 
Norma, the supreme test lor 
she would now seem to le 
equipped. Mr. Tucker, too, swe 
audience to a shouting approv 
his masterful performance in tl 
miliar arias where he displayed 
that has developed a power, s 
and brilliance comparable t 
musical instrument 

Certainly this was a dilticult 
for a new baritone to make lis 
in the musically rather oblique 
. Don Carlo, especially since he 
take his first plunge immediately 
one of Mr Tu ker’s biggest 
© tu che in seno hey poet 
Josef Metternich, the second new 
singer to be introduced this seas 
met the challenge successfull 
went on to win something of at 
tion for himself, and he was 
mitted to take three solo curtan 


Mr. Metternich disclosed a fully n 
tured voice of conside rable power al 
range, which he obviously knows vet 
well how to manage 

The contagion of the golden ite 
noon spread throughout the support 
ing cast and drew their best, ic 
was very good indeed, from Jeror 
Hines, the Padre; Gerhard Peclu 
the Fra Melitone, and others, 
ing Jean Madeira, Thelma Votipl 
Paul Franke, George Cehanovsky 
Lubomir Vichegonoy. Untortunate 
for Miss Madeira, the Rataplan s 
was cut, and she was lett with ve 
little to do. However, the Trabuc: 
episode was restored, thus providi 
Mr. Franke the opportunity to give 
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Music in Painting 


For no good reason, I am just 
getting around to mention of a 
beautiful art book published last 
year by (or for) the Italian Radio 
consisting of reproductions of 
those paintings in the Uffizi Palace, 
in Florence, that are of special in- 
terest to musicians because they 
portray musical instruments of an- 
cient vintage. There are = such 
beautiful things as Hans Hem- 
ling’s Madonna on the Throne, 
showing a harp and a Lira da 
braccio; Piero de Cosimo’s Ma- 
donna with Child and two Angels, 


showing a_ rebec; Valentin de 
Soullonge’s Singer with Guitar; 


and so on. 

There are over a hundred pages 
of pictures in black and white with 
a few full-color plates. In cases 
where the musical instrument is 
too small or unclear to be seen 
satisfactorily in the whole picture, 
a detail of that portion is added. 
Marziano Bernardi and Andrea 
della Corte are responsible for the 
book and for the accompanying 
text (in Italian). 

I make particular mention of 
this collection, not only because it 
is a beautiful thing in itself, but 
because it struck me as a singular 
project for radio people to under- 
take. Somehow I can’t imagine 
anything like this turning up in 
the mail from CBS or NBC in 
New York or, for that matter, 
from BBC in London. Continen- 
tals frequently display a comfor- 
table, taken-for-granted sense of 
the basic unity of all the arts in 
ways like this that too seldom oc- 
cur to us in the West. I hope your 
editor may see fit to reproduce a 
few of these pictures for your en- 
joyment sometime in the future. 


Famous Precedent 


David Poleri’s walk-out on Car- 
men last month during a_perfor- 
mance by the New York City Op- 
era Company in Chicago reminded 
me that this was not the first time 
the Bizet opera was struck by tem- 
peramental lightning. There was 
that time during the Metropolitan’s 
spring season in 1894 — but let 
George Odell tell it in his own 
words as he recalls it in his great 
compendium, Annals of the New 
York Stage: 

“The other reigning sensation of 
the winter term — Carmen — came 
back on Tuesday, April 17th, with 
Mmes. Calvé and Eames and a di- 
minished glory of men, in Ancona 
(he at least was a_ satisfactory 


singer) and De Lucia (also far 
from bad). And now occurred a 
very unpleasant episode that almost 
echoed round the world and upset 
operatic arrangements for two sea- 
sons to come. The reader probably 
has noted how frequently, during 
the winter, Mme. Eames, when an- 
nounced for Micaéla, was declared 
to be too ill to appear. Obviously 
she and Mme. Calvé were not ex- 
emplars of mutual affection, and, 
on this evening of the 17th, Mme. 
Calvé took the public violently into 
her state of mind. 

“At the end of the third act of 
Carmen, Mme. Eames and other 
leaders came before the curtain, in 
acknowledgment of the customary 
plaudits, but the great Carmen did 
not appear, though Mme. Eames 
beckoned to some one, probably 
Mme. Calvé, in the wings. The 
irate Carmen failed to respond, but 
later took a call entirely by her- 
self. The audience insistently ap- 
plauding, all the principals ap- 
peared together. Ancona, standing 
between the two prime donne, 
tried to join their hands, but Car- 
men absolutely refused to touch 
Micaéla’s hand, or even to look 
at her. The insult was obvious and 
was worked to the utmost in the 
newspaper accounts. It was a fool- 
ish temperamental outburst on the 
part of Calvé, but prime donne are 
often like that, as witness Patti's 
lamentable hatred of Scalchi that 
nearly ruined, in years gone by, 
so many performances of Semi- 
ramide. After the Carmen episode, 


something had to be done, and, 
within a few days, Calvé an- 
nounced that she was tired and 
would rest for the next season. 


She broke her contract declaring 
that, in 1894-95, ‘some one 
could sing Carmen’.” 


else 


Baritone Dragon 


The gayest of gay Thanksgiving 
Day evenings was assured when 
Oliver J. Dragon announced he 
had chosen that time to make his 


Town Hall debut, bringing with 
him virtually the entire formidable 
cohorts of the Kuklapolitan Play- 
ers, including such eminent troup- 
ers as Mr. Kukla, Mme. Ophelia 
Ooglepuss, Beulah Witch, Colonel 
Crackie, Cecil Bill, Fletcher Rab- 
bit and of course Frances Allison, 
the only mere human in the outfit. 

A capacity audience of staunch 
friends and well-wishers, from 
round-eyed six-year-olds to fellow 
artists like Tallulah Bankhead, 
Lillian Gish, Faye Emerson and 
Skitch Henderson, were on hand 
to literally cheer Ollie on his way, 
and there was the warmth of a 
family frolic in the two hours of 





mad music and extempore comedy 
that insued. 

It seems unlikely that there are 
many people left in the United 
States which are not acquainted 
with the Kukiapolitans and their 
ingenious creator, Burr Tilstrom. 
With his galaxy of highly indi- 
vidual and opinionated hand pup- 
pets, the young Mr. Tilstrom is a 
graybeard of television, and, with 
the invaluable assistance of Miss 
Allison as straight-woman, he cre- 
ated many years ago his endur- 
ingly unique contribution to en- 
lightened television entertainment. 
Since then there have been many 
imitators but no equals. Mr. Til- 
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Don Carrick 


strom manipulates the puppets and 
does all of the various voices him- 
self, and he has managed to in- 
fuse each with a life and a char- 
acter of its own that is human 
in appeal, deliciously whimsical 
and frequently very subtle in its 
commentaries on the social mores 
of the day. Like Alice in Wonder 
land, it is too sophisticated to b« 
simply children’s entertainment. 
Rather, it appeals to people of all 
ages who can laugh at themselves 
and the world as reflected back 
to them in intelligent, probing 
caricature. 

For habitués, there was litth 
new in this concert. Accompanie: 
at the piano by Jack Fascinato 
who writes much of the musica 
material, the company  repeate 
Mr. Fascinato’s opera, St. Georg: 
and the Dragon, which they di 


earlier this year with the Bostor 
Pops Orchestra and the NB¢ 
Summer Symphony. There wer 


favorite English songs like Olive 
Twist; a Dragon group, includin; 
Dragon Retreat; a French grou 
including Cherchez La Femme; ai 
Italian group, including Lasagn 
per duo, chianti per uno, and 
Chicago group, including Chicag: 
(by the Chicago Association o 
Commerce). It was a_ boisterous 
strenuous evening on both sides o 
the footlights and a heart-warming, 
triumph for Mr. Tilstrom, Mis 
Allison and Mr. Fascinato. .\s fo: 
Ollie—would that all dragons to 
day had his kind heart and gentk 
wisdom. 


Met Souvenir 


Of particular interest to thosé 
opera-lovers who seldom, or never, 
get to the Metropolitan Oper: 
House, I suggest a vicarious visi! 
by way of a new souvenir bool 
commemorating the seventieth an 
niversary of the theatre. Published 
under the sponsorship of th 
Metropolitan Opera Association's 
National Council, it sells for $1.25 
by mail. Essentially a_ pictur 
book, the volume contains well 
over a hundred illustrations from 
the early days of the opera house, 
the recent past and the present. 
Changes in its physical appearance, 
its personnel and its stagings are 
pictorially chronicled, and ther« 
are full-color reproductions of the 
new Rigoletto setting and the in 
terior of the auditorium on open 
ing night. It is a true souvenir of 
the Old Lady of Thirty - Ninth 
Street and will be treasured by 
those who hold her memory dear. 


Monarch and Maestro 


Dimitri Mitropoulos was _ hon- 
ored recently by the visit of King 
Paul and.) Queen Frederika of 
Greece at Carnegie Hall for one 
of the New York Philharmonic’s 
Sunday afternoon concerts. Arriv- 
ing incognito at the hall’s stage e1 
trance, the royal couple were 
greeted by Mr. Mitropoulos and 
Floyd G. Blair, president of the 
Society. Before being ushered to 
their box for the final half of the 
program, they presented the Greek- 
born conductor with the decoration 
of Commander of the Order of the 
Phoenix. 
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Onchestras in Now Yonk 





Falla Puppet Opera 
Given by Littie Orchestra 


Little Orchestra Society, Thomas 
Scherman, conductor. Robert Nagel, 
trumpet. Martial Singher, baritone. 
Lawrence Avery, tenor. Barclay 
Hodges, boy soprano. Town Halli, 
Nov. 9 


Concerto for Rane, Strings, and 
Percussion . .John Addison 
(First United States " perform; ance) 

Music for Strings, Percussion and 
a errr ee ... Bartok 

Master Peter’s Puppet Show...... Falla 


The Little Orchestra Society, under 
the direction of Thomas Scherman, 
presented one of rae rare perform- 
ances of Manuel de Falla’s exquisite, 
tender puppet opera, Master Peter’s 
Puppet Show (El Retablo de Maese 
Pedro). The opera is, of course, 
brief. It is based on an episode in 
Cervantes’ Don Quixote de la Mancha. 
There are three characters: Don 
Quixote, Master Peter, and a little 
boy. The latter is sung by a_ boy 
soprano whose job it is to narrate the 
action rather in the manner of a fre- 
netic medieval chant. The described 

tion then follows on the puppet 
stage, with an accompanying orches- 
tral background. (There were, by the 
way, no puppets for Mr. Scherman’s 
concert version). 

What emerges from this is a score 
ot the most remarkable expressivity, 
subtlety, and stylistic refinement. Its 
orchestration is masterly, its texture 
wonderfully personal, delicate, and, at 
tie same time, varied. Generally the 

usic is without exceptional thematic 
interest, and this is, just possibly, a 
weakness in the work. But consider- 
ing the theatrical medium involved 
this lack might, in a staged perform- 


ance, very well be its strength. All of 
the singers were splendid: Martial 
Singher as Don Quixote; Lawrence 
Avery as Master Peter; and eleven- 
year-old Barclay Hodges as the boy. 

The concerto for Trumpet, Strings, 
and Percussion by John Addison, a 
33-year-old English composer, is of 
Franco-Russian — stylistic persuasion 
and is, in the first two movements at 
least, neatly enough tailored; its 
themes, however, are uncommonly vul- 
gar. Robert Nagel, Mr. Scherman’s 
excellent young first desk man, played 
the difficult solo trumpet part with 
great fluency and musicality. 

A workmanlike, if unduly lugubri- 
ous, performance of Bartok’s Music 
for Strings, Percussion, and Celesta 
completed the program. 


W. F. 


National Orchestral Association 
Presents First of Four Concerts 
Association, 
Ernst von 
Carnegie Hall, 


National Orchestral 
Leon Barzin, conductor. 
Dohnanyi, _ pianist. 
Nov. 9: 


Anacreon Overture . Cherubini 


Piano Concerto No. 2, in B minor, 
ae eee Dohnanyi 
(First New York performance ) 
Symphony No. 1, Op. 12...Berezowsky 
Symphonic Metamorphoses on Themes 
of Weber : - Hindemith 


Ernst von Dohnanyi, celebrated 
Hungarian pianist and composer, ap- 
peared on the New York concert stage 
for the first time in 26 years in this 
opening concert of the National Or- 
chestral Association. He was _ soloist 
in his Piano Concerto No. 2 in its 
local premiere. Mr. Dohnanyi com- 
posed the work in 1947 in Austria, 
where he went after leaving his native 


Recitals in Now Yo 





Piero Weiss, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 6 


The season’s first blizzard did not 
deter a sizable audience from this un- 
commonly impressive if rather ex- 
asperating recital. The printed list 
assembled Bach's Capriccio on the 
Departure of his Most Beloved Broth- 
er, Beethoven’s Op. 34 Variations, the 
Chopin B minor Sonata, the Brahms 
Op. 39 Waltzes, and Debussy’s Pour 
le piano. In all of these the gifted 
young artist displayed a wealth of 
sound musicianship, even if their re- 
spective effectiveness was lessened by 
a uniformity of approach. One felt 
that he could have secured more varie- 
gation of color without sacrificing 
any of the inherent character of the 
music. His tone, commendably brilliant 
in itself, was ill suited to the Bach 
and Debussy in particular. The way 
in which he encompassed the full dy- 
namic gamut with no distending of 
continuity was praiseworthy, too, but 
again there was a sameness about it 
that obviated the requisite program- 
matic contrasts. Mr. Weiss showed 
in extremely powerful southpaw, so 
much so that there was a certain im- 
balance in his technique, and the right 
hand sometimes wanted for crisp ar- 
ticulation besides. This was especially 
so in the Chopin, the executive diffi- 
culties of which were splendidly over- 
come at the price of convincingly 
Chopinesque sound —J. L. 


Claudio Arrau, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 7, 3:00 


Mr. Arrau devoted the fourth pro- 
gram in his current Beethoven Sonata 
cycle to Op. 26; Op. 49, No. 1; Op. 
13 (Pathétique) ; Op. 10, No. 2; Op. 
78; and Op. 31, No. 1. The pianist 
brought to these not only a_con- 
summate mastery of their technical 


December 1, 1953 


and formal problems but he played 
them with an emotional warmth and 
an introspective intimacy that were 
deeply gratifying. As he plaved it, 
the Funeral March of the A flat 
sonata became a noble threnody, im 
passioned yet impersonal, stark in its 
emotional impact. However, the hig! 
light of the afternoon was Mr. Arrau’s 
magical unfolding of the gem-like F 
sharp major Sonata. Everything here 
was exquisitely proportioned, meticul 
ously detailed yet never lacking in 
spontaneity, its melodic lines sung on 
the keyboard with a tender and un- 
affected lyricism. Equally luminous 
was Mr. Arrau’s transparent reading 
of the Adagio grazioso in the G major 
Sonata with its long fowing melodic 
lines of the treble against the clean 
crisp. articulation of the staccato 
broken chords in the bass. 


R. kK. 


Richard Dyer-Bennet, Tenor 
Town Hali, Nov. 7 


It is always a pleasure to attend 
Richard Dyer-Bennet’s annual Town 
Hall concert and as before, the audi- 
torium was filled to capacity with his 
devoted followers who wouldn’t miss 
it. For the jaded concertgoer it is 
an experience that is as rewarding 
to the musical sensibilities as it is re- 
freshing to the ear. Mr. Dyer-Bennet 
commands a range of vocal and dra- 
matic inflection that is altogether un- 
surpassed in his field. Whether in 
the tender glow of My Lady Green- 
sleaves, The Foggy Dew, and Puget’s 
Le Véritable Amour, or in the play- 
ful Die Henne of C. F. D. Schubert, 
or in the deeply moving spiritual 
Mary Had a Baby, he revealed his 
unfaltering genius for sustaining, and 
exploiting to full effect, the magic of 
narrative song. —C. B. 





Ernst von Dohnanyi 


country. Later, he came to the United 
States, and he is now professor of 
composition and piano at the School 
of Music of Florida State University, 
at Tallahassee. Although he is 76, he 
looked hale and hearty, and his per 
formance revealed an amazing key 
board facility and power for an artist 
of his years. The concerto took one 
back a generation or two in its style 
and substance. It is not one of Doh 
nanyi’s best works, but it is dignified 
and emotionally expressive, and he 
played it in the grand manner. The 
orchestra performed the rhythmically 
tricky accompaniment creditably under 
Leon Barzin. 

The two concluding works, both of 
which would test the proficiency of 
any orchestra, were performed with 
care and enthusiasm, but here, and in 
the opening Cherubini work, there 
were trequent occasions when strictly 
technical problems of balance and in 
tegration were worked out with con 
spicuous effort R. S.-C. B 


John Simms Makes Debut 
With Philharmonic 
New York Philharmx nic -Symphonvy, 


Dimitri Mitropoulos, con 





R. Dyer-Bennet Erna Berger 


Erna Berger, Soprano 
Town Hall, Nov. 8, 3:00 


This was the first of two recitals 
that Miss Berger is giving in New 
York this season. Her artistry was at 
its best in the cycle of songs com 
posed by Richard Strauss to poems by 
Clemens Brentano and published in 
1919. These charming works are in 
the vein of Strauss’s opera Ariadne 
auf Naxos, of 1912. The vocal line 
is full of elaborate ornamentation, 
and the harmony is complex and rich 
in unexpected turns of modulation. 
The first of the songs, An die Nacht, 
is a popular concert favorite, but it 
gives little hint of the virtuosic feats 
demanded by the succeeding songs: 
Ich woolt’ in Strausslein  binden; 
Sausle liebe Myrte; Als mir dein Lied 
erklang; Amor; and Lied der Frauen. 
Miss Berger sang these works with a 
technical mastery and _ interpretative 
resourcefulness that were profoundly 
impressive. 

She opened her program with two 
Mozart works, sung in rather dry 
fashion, but came more into her own 
in the Madchenlieder of Brahms. 
Some of these she whittled down in 
dynamic scope and tonal proportions 
to a point where they lost their dra- 
matic power, but the more lyric ones 
she performed beautifully. In some 
Hugo Wolf songs she was freer and 
less cautious. It was a pleasure to 





Mischa Elman 


Simms, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Nov 
12: 
Tragi vertu 
Concerto for Piano and 


Orchestra Bezansor 
(First performance 
Fantasie for Piano and 
Orchestra Aubert 
(First New York performance) 
Symphony No. 4 Srahm 


The world premiere of the Bezat 
son Concerto and the first local pet 
formance of Aubert’s Fantasie (1899) 
brought John Simms to New York i 
his initial appearance with the Phil 
rage oa and in this city 
he chose two novelties as his vehicles 
and because they turned out to be 
rather unappealing fare anyway, it 1s 
difficult to appraise Mr. Simms'’s vit 
tues as a pianist, except to say that he 
played with vigor, authority 
mendable fluency 

The Concerto of Philip Bezansor 
is a virtuoso piece that, for all its 
moody violence, seems to have beer 
written witl 1 


Becaus« 
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sincerity Its labore 
complexity and unrelieved tension 
however. Onis SeTVE t 
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bserve t t at the cl f the reci 
her voice was 1 thing freshe 
than at the beginnin Paul Berl w 
the expert | 1 R. S 
New Music Quartet 
Town Hall, Nov. & 

The Quartet Ni 12 « He 
Villa-Lobos, composed in 1950 
eiven its premiere in this third event 
ot he series beine sponsored | ri 
Concert Society of New York. The 
idmirable New Music Quartet was 
augmented by Julius Levine, bass 
a deeply felt performance, dedicated 
to the memory of Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge, of the Chaconny in G 


Purcell, and in a taut, meticulously 
buttoned reading of the Trout Quin 
tet of Schubert, in which the pianist 
was Nikita Magaloff. The evenly bal 
anced program was rounded out by a 
Quartet in C of Dittersdorf, which 
had all of the charm of Boccherin 
and none of his redundance 

Villa-Lobos recalls, in his Quartet 
No. 12, the Milhaud of about 1912 
and the Bloch of the same vintage 
There is more tang than dissonance 11 
it. Its movements are, excepting the 
Finale, notable mostly for their 
brevity. The first abounds in briet 
phrases distributed among the voices 
almost canonically, and there is a 
startling amount of unison writing 
The Andante melancolico is medita 
tive but discloses no personal thoughts 
of consequence. The viola is promi 
nent here and in the Scherzo, a 
bouncy leggero interlude, which em 
bodies the only suggestion of folk- 
song in the work. The closing Allegri 
is quite engagingly busy until the 
second or third of its several codettas, 
each promising the end, make the re 
maining ones seem superfluous. Withal 
the music arrested the attention but 
did not hold it, although it is skill 
fully idiomatic in its exploitation of 
the ensemble. 


(Continued on page 23) 

































































JAN PEERCE 


Toseanini’s 


Oun Tenor 


By James Lyons 


IKE Gaul, the roster of music’s big names is 

divided into three parts: those who are also 

personalities in their own right, those who are 
not, and those who are special cases. Jan Peerce 
is a special case. He is an artist whose art is 
living, to whom music is not a dedicated thing 
apart but a catalyst and a component in the larger 
business of making reality into beauty, every day 
and in every way. He is a man who has earned 
the respect of his neighbors, and one of the few 
who may properly be called, in the language of his 
ancestors, a Mensch. 

Toscanini’s tenor, as he is more generally de- 
scribed, and rightly so because he has enjoyed more 
appearances with The Maestro than any other in 
our time, has made his home for the past ten years 
n a big house atop two acres of hill in New Ro- 
chelle, a station-wagon suburb in fashionable West- 
chester County which does not like to remember 
that the inflammatory Thomas Paine once lived 
among its settlers. Mr. Peerce’s study, in which 
we spent more hours than it seemed possible, is a 
smallish and comfortable room in the rear, with 
autographed portraits of coprofessionals along one 
wall, shelves of books along another, and a picture 
window in the back overlooking the sizable pond 
that is euphemistically known as Beechmont Lake. 

Mr. Peerce was asking me please not to write 
a cut and dried story about him, please to forget 
the rags-to-riches idea that apparently has pre- 
occupied his interviewers these many years. It 
was so clear that he wanted to share, instead, his 
personal and professional philosophies, that he pre- 
ferred to talk about his wife, his children, anything 
that did not hark back to the same old refrain: 
“He was born of poor parents on the lower east 
side of Manhattan, in the shadow of the Williams- 
burg Bridge .. .” 

Mr. Peerce has found happiness. That’s what 
he was trying to say. He didn’t say it right out, 
like that. But you could see it in the pleasure he 
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The family Peerce: Standing, left to right, Jan, Alice and Larry; seated, Joy and 
Susan. This portrait was taken in their Westchester home 


showed when I complimented his wife on the 
chicken liver she had just prepared in the kitchen. 
So they have a servant to attend to these things, 
but why shouldn’t Alice fix her specialty for the 
company? And you could see it in the way his 
spunky spaniel—“A watchdog he’s not”—kept im 
portuning him for attention and getting it. And 
you could see it in his eyes when he spoke of the 
three children: Larry is a year past voting age 
now, a resident student in the Columbia graduate 
school, getting ready for what he hopes will be a 
dramatic career—“If he lived at home we'd never 
see him; this way he comes up two or three times 
a week for dinner”. Joy, seventeen, is a freshman 
at the University of Arizona—‘Maybe I did help 
her to decide which college; sunshine and space is 
important when you are young.” Susan, thirteen, 
was in town for a movie the afternoon I came to 
visit. She got home in time for me to chat a while 
with her, though, and I must say I don’t blame 
her daddy for being proud of his brood if she is 
a fair sample. 

It is basic in the psychopathology of everyday 
life that slips of the tongue are inevitably signifi- 
cant. I asked Mr. Peerce when he and Alice were 
married. His answer was prompt: “1920.” 1 
made no comment for a moment, and then, when 
she walked in to replenish our drinks I asked her 
when she had married Jan. She thought for an 
instant, and replied: “Why, it was 1930. It seems 
as if it were yesterday.” Her husband was blush 
ing as I fixed the two of them with a knowing 
look. “He loves you so much,” I suggested, “that 
he just added ten whole years to your life to- 
gether.” Whereupon they both laughed heartily 
and sheepishly. That is as revealing an anecdote 
as anyone could ask, I should think. 


“A Taste of Culture” 


Mr. Peerce’s biography is familiar enough 
ground to most readers. There are some facts 
here and there that have never been disclosed, and 
don’t need to be. There are a few others that 
ought to be told because they put the big picture 
in better focus. Like that killing regimen he had 
in the years he aspired to medicine—science classes 
all day, fiddle playing in a bistro all night. Oh, no, 
Jan Peerce is not one of those who claims to have 
sprung full panoplied into the Pantheon of lyric 
art. Far from it. At the age of eight his father, 
an Orchard Street caterer, thought he ought to 
have a taste of culture. For one of his brothers, 
it was the trumpet; for the other, it was the 
drums; for his sister (who is now Mrs. Richard 
Tucker, incidentally) it was the piano. For Jan, it 
was the violin. From that day forward—spe 
cifically from 1915 to 1932, a matter of seventeen 
years—the future singer’s whole existence revolved 
around his chosen instrument. Whether he was in 
his original alma mater, P. S. 62 (which is now 
the Seward Park High School), or in DeWitt 
Clinton, where he won his only diploma excepting 
honorary doctorates, a certain number of hours 
each day was spent at scale practice. So that it 
was no trick at all for Jan Peerce, fiddler, to get 
a card in Local 802 of the American Federation of 
Musicians. He has it in his wallet yet, and never 
a year has he missed paying his dues. 

The fabulous Peerce career not only began with 
a bow in hand; it staved that way for a good many 
years. It wasn’t until December of 1932, by which 
time Jan was a regular in the house orchestra at 
the Astor Hotel, that anything happened to alter 
his mundane course. A golden anniversary ban- 


quet was being thrown for Weber & Fields, « 
vaudeville fame, and the ballroom had been hire 
for the occasion. The orchestra went with tl 
fee, but the floor was blanketed with tables so ther 
was no dancing. The boys were told to play what 
ever they had, anyway, for background music. O 
course, they ran out of repertory in an hour « 
so. Play it again, they were instructed. This time 
to vary the fare a bit, Jan decided to sing a nun 
ber himself. He did, and everything stopped fe 
several minutes afterwards while the audience « 
blue-chip show folk applauded his extemporaneou 
bit. 

Among the eminences present that evening wa 
the fabulous Samuel L. Rothafel (“Roxy”), in 
presario and theatrical entrepreneur par excellence 
To Mr. Peerce’s stunned surprise, he was handex 
one of Roxy’s cards a few numbers later with 
penciled request that he present himself at Roxy’ 
office the following Tue sday. Needless to add, he 
did, and that was the beginning of Jan Peerce 
tenor. 





Violinist to Singer 


Looking back, it is reasonable to Say that thi 
two crucial turning points in Mr. Peerce’s caree: 
resulted directly from his giving the right answer 
to a pair of extremely difficult questions. The first 
of these came on the occasion of his hat-in-hand 
interview with Roxy, who testily demanded, in 
effect: “What have you been doing with a fiddle 
under your chin?” The answer: “I have beer 
making a living as best I have known how.” Roxy 
thought he knew a better way; the violinist was 
signed up as a singer before he left the office. 

The next question jumps us seven years ahea 
of the story, but it is worth introducing out of 
order because it makes other things fall into place 
This time the man across the desk was Sol Hurok 
whose prowess as a promoter has accrued mort 
glory than even the legendary Roxy. “I can offet 
you two things,” Mr. Hurok told the rising and 
promising famous tenor. “I can offer you a few 
short years of too many appearances, too mucl 
singing, but with an enormous profit to show for 
the ruination of your voice. Or I can offer you a 
slow, modest start, with not too much money for a 
long time, but with a steady increase in your pres 
tige and popularity as your art matures in its own 
good time. Which do you want?” 

You know what Mr. Peerce’s answer was, and 
it must have been a foregone conclusion to Sol 
Hurok as well. He knew—and the nation’s radio 
audience knew, too—that no artist had more dili 
gently developed his resources. The evidence had 
been public knowledge since the first months of 
1933, when he began what was to be eight uninter 
rupted vears of the most strenuous and withal the 
most valuable experience imaginable. To wit, Jan 
Peerce had been singing an average of up to fou 
complete shows daily with the Radio City Musi 
Hall. 

Ironically, the Radio City vears got off to an 
extremely bad start. More accurately, the start 
did not come off at all. As old timers will remem 
ber, the house was just about to open when Roxy 
lured fiddler Peerce to his predestined Muse. The 
gala first night was projected as a show to end all 
shows. John D. Rockefeller himself was to be on 
hand. Every top act in the business was on the 
boards—all this and Jan Peerce, tenor. The short 
of the story is that the burgeoning singer was taken 
off the bill at the last moment, for reasons still 
unexplained. He spent the evening backstage, his 

(Continued on following page) 
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a spell in the hospital as a result of 
injury, Eugene Goossens is now in 
to fulfill a series of guest-conducting 
in Belgium and Germany. He will 
in England and Scandinavia before 


FTER 
A a back 
, Europe 


engagements 
also conduct 


returning to Australia in March. 
. o . 
Shortly after his successful London debut 


in’ November, Byron Janis announced his 

engagement to June Dickson Wright of that 

city. The bride-to-be is the daughter of a 

London surgeon. 

. . . 

Marian Andersen is completing a seven-week 
tour of the Caribbean countries before returning to 
the United States in January to begin her annual 
American tour. 

. . 7 

Corroil Hollister recently played in ap- 
pearances with Hilde Gueden, Robert Mer- 
rill, and Lily Windsor. 

. . . 

Virgil Fox recently opened a new chapel at 
Gettysburg College with an organ recital. His cur 
rent tour also has taken him to New Jersey, Massa 
chusetts, Ohio, and Illinois. After Christmas he is 
scheduled to make a number of recordings for 
RCA Victor and then depart for further engage 
ments in Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

. . . 

Enrico Leide recently conducted the Old- 
timers Symphony in New York, with Lu- 
cille Blackton as soprano soloist in arias 
from Aida, 

+ . . 

Claudio Arrau's fifth of seven Beethoven sonata 
recitals at Town Hall was postponed from Nov. 21 
to 28 because of a slight illness. Since no recital 
had been scheduled on the 28th, anyway, the series 
will not be otherwise interrupted. 

. . . 

Ellen Faull ci// sing in a performance of 
Flandel’s Messiah at Winston-Salem, N. C., 
on Dec. 6. On the 14th she will appear in 
private concert with the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club iW New York 

. . . 

Jennie Tourel began her ninth American tour 
in Chicago on Noy. 17. She recently returned to 
this country after completing a European tour that 
took he: to Italy, France, The Netherlands, and 
Engiand. The mezzo-soprano will be heard at the 
Scarlatti? Festival in Dumbarton Oaks on 7 
and 8. 


Dec. 7 


. oo . 

Lucretia West wi// sing in six perform 
ances of Carmen at Naples during December 
under Artur Rodzinski. Inge Borkh will sing 
the title role, Howard Vanderburg the Don 


José, and Sena Jurinac the Micéela 
. . . 
Leon Fleisher, winner of last year’s Interna 


tional Concours in Belgium, recently arrived from 
Europe to play four concerts with the San Fran 


cisco Symphony late in November. His current 
tour includes appearances with thirteen other or 
chestras. 
. 7 . 
Ruggiero Ricci Jus completed three 
months of appearances throughout South 
America. This month he is touring Israel 


. . . 
Ellen Ballon recently made her television debut 
on NBC’s Recital Hall program. 





Guilio Confolonieri, left. director of the La 
Scala Opera School, enjoys a chat with Arturo 
di Filippi, Miami impreserio, who was a faculty 


guest at the International Academy of Bel 
Canto at Bordighera 
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Personalities in the Ylews 


Shelburne 


Mildred Dilling tries out the newest addition 
to her famous collection—a Dital harp dated 
Londun, 1819 


Jan Peerce 


(Continued from preceding page) 
face wet with tears. But that isn’t the end of the 
story. That came with the venerable John D.’s 
huffy exit before the show was half over, a fact 
that took precedence over all others in the next 
day’s press. It would have been a poor night for 


a debut, everyone kept assuring the unhappy M1 
Peerce. At the time he couldn't see it 
\ few weeks after this blighted premiere, in 


any event, Mr. Peerce quietly took his place on 


the Music Hall staff. There were no important 
critics on hand to herald his arrival, and in the 
fullness of time he inclines to the notion that this 
was just as well. The young man had a superb 


natural gift, but he had a lot of hard work ahead 
of him and anonymity was, for a while at least, 
just what the patient needed—he will never know 
whether or not it was just what the doctor or 
dered; Roxy died without saying 

Those Music Hall years were busy ones, busiet 


by far than Peerce has known 


Jan ever since 
Literally hundreds of popular, classical and in 
between songs had to be learned to a 1 It was 


nothing to do four much-abridged performatices 4 
Madama Butterfly a day—and don't think for a 
minute that any of the taxing Act I love duet was 
cut out. There were operas galore on the schedule ; 
more than once Mr. Peerce had to undertake as- 
signments he wouldn’t think of attempting today 
He did Siegmund in Die Walkiire, for instance, 
and the title roles in both Siegfried and Tristan 
und Isolde. Not to mention the Beethoven Ninth, 
which he came to grips with many times before 
he sang it with Toscanini 

It was Samuel Chotzinoff, NB¢ 
dent in Charge of The Maestro”, 
Peerce at the Music Hall and arranged for his 
audition with Toscanini. A Beethoven Ninth was 
being planned, and no tenor had been found 
meet the conductor’s exacting specifications 
Chotzinoff persuaded him to try out Mr. Peerce, 
and an appointment was made. Oddly enough, the 
singer was not asked to run through any of the 
Ode to Joy; instead, Toscanini suggested Una 
furtiva lagrima from L’Elisir d’Amore, which he 
played, and Mr. Peerce sang, from memory 

That was a third turning point in the Peerce 
career. The Maestro was not only satisfied: he 
was thrilled. On more than a dozen subsequent 
occasions he has appeared with similar success 
under Toscanini’s baton—in Carnegie Hall, in Madi- 
son Square Garden, in the propaganda film entitled 
Hymn of Nations, and in the RCA Victor record 
ings of La Traviata and La Bohéme. The conduc 
tor has called him his “favorite tenor”; critical 
superlatives pale beside this unique testimonial 

Mr. Peerce was still a Music Hall regular for a 
while after he excited Toscanini’s interest, but it 
was inevitable that he would be departing 
for greener pastures. The reception he won in a 


’s “Vice Presi 
who scouted Mr 


Mr 


soon 


performance o1 Rachmaninoft’s The Bells that se 
son, with the composer himself conducting, ju 
about clinched his future. In 1939 Mr. Hurol 
took him in hand; the next year he was invite 
into the Metropolitan Opera. His official debut 
in November of 1941, was one of the 1 st tri 
umphant in the history of the Diamond Horses! 
The years since then need no review At t 
Metropolitan, at the San Francisco Opera, 


road between those terminals, in Hollywo« 


radio, and abroad, Mr 


but—just as Mr. Hurok promised—a steady i1 
crease in his prestige and popularity Now at 
then he achieved too much success, if that 
sible; a recording of the Heyman-Davies-Har1 
tune Bluebird of Happiness outsold just al 


everything in the 


None of his other records ever did quite 
but Victor has no complaints about thet 
The name of Jan Peerce on a label has pr 
be, in every case a guarantee of healt! 
whether he is singing the most imnocuous 
the most formidable aria 

Well, that’s essentially it, provided the rea 
accepts the disclaimer that no profile could hope 
reflect, with any dramatic highlighting, t 
lines of this man’s remarkable strength of ’ 
ter. To an extent it is the product of the 
larly happy marriage that was made, in his heat 
and in Alice’s, when they were a couple ¢ e¢ 
vear-old kids (They ill each other “Kid 
day.) There was parental objection on bot! 

f course; what musician could make a fittu 
band in those Depression doldrums? But Jar 
Alice knew what they wanted \t sevent 
eloped, and their families began to belie 


Then they were wed a second time, by a1 
evervthing was settled Ir hese twenty 
thev have proved, if any couple ever did, 
instincts were sound in the first place 

| have one more stor) ( elate ai t 
will come as more of a surprise to Mr. Pee 
than to anvone else \ tew ears bacl A 
booked into Greensbor« N. ( 1 1 
cital date The daughter ft a tormer collea 
he had noted in his route book, was a s 
the Women’s College there. Nothing would 
that immediately upon his arrival, wit 
Carolina clay in his larvnx and stif 
ahead of him a few hours hence ( d 
this young lady and invite her to dinner | 
was flabbergasted with delight, and too brea 
to utter more than a shak Sel Ar 
idol of the bobby soxers turned up, flowet 
all, to pay his respects and to honor a 
he had not forgotten, even thoug!] it ha 
to be an active one before the ¢ la 
born, according to my report. | think thi é 
illustrates, as well as at ther, the true f 
of a distinguished artist who is, first ar t 
humble spirit and a natural-bor entl 





En route to 
accompanist, Theodor Haig, take to camels for 
a first-hand look at the Pyramids of Egypt. They 
later made fourteen appearances in Bombay, 


New Delhi and Calcutta 


Peerce has enjoved 


j 


RCA Victor catalogue one yez 


India, 


Marina Svetlova and her 
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A New Doctorate 


For Professional Musicians 


AST month, Howard Hanson, director 

of the Eastman School of Music in 

Rochester, announced that his institution 
would offer a new degree for professional 
musicians to be known as the Doctor of 
Musical Arts. It will be awarded, he said, 
primarily for knowledge and technique in 
musical practice rather than for musical 
scholarship, explaining that doctorate de- 
grees in music are either purely honorary, 
like the Doctor of Music, or based on schol- 
arly research, such as the Doctor of Philos- 
ophy, which is beyond the province of many 
professional musicians of top rank. The 
new degree, which we suppose will be desig- 
nated as a DMA, is Mr. Hanson’s solution 
to the problem that faces many small col- 
leges, i. e., that they feel their status im- 
paired if faculty members do not have 
degrees. 

This announcement, coupled with an 
article signed by Howard Taubman in the 
Oct. 25 issue of the New York Times, in 
which he allows Mr. Hanson to express his 
views in further detail, occasioned a prompt 
rebuttal from Paul Henry Lang, professor 
of musicology at Columbia University, in 
the form of a letter to the Times. Mr. Lang 
asserted that while some music departments 
in universities require the PhD of its faculty 
members, they do so only in the field of 
musical scholarship. “No other musical 
activity in the university,” he said, “calls 
for a doctor’s degree for the very simple 
reason that it is irrelevant.” 

“Now we are to have doctors of singing 
and playing,” Mr. Lang continued. “T can 
very well see what this will mean: an earnest 
violinist who spends all his time on improv- 
ing his art and consequently won’t have the 
time to seek ‘a doctorate’, will be left be- 
hind by some ersatz fiddler who, by obtain- 
ing a questionable degree, will be acceptable 
to some august college in preference to the 
more accomplished artist.” He pointed out 
ihat in two neighboring universities, Prince- 
ton and Harvard, the instruction of theory 
and composition is entrusted to distinguished 
composers who hold the rank of full profes- 
sor even though they have no doctorate . 
‘vet they are university men to the core: 
competent not only in their particular field 
but informed, articulate and up-to-date lec- 
turers.” 

Mr. Hanson countered in a letter pub- 
lished the following week. “Doctor Lang,” 
he said, “attempts to clinch the argument by 
asking why the practical musician needs a 
degree. This is a very good question. May 
[ in turn ask why a professor needs a degree 
in musicology? Can he not prove his schol- 
arship without the academic stamp of ap 
proval? If he cannot—and apparently he 
cannot—he has answered his own question.” 


DEALLY, the professor of musicology, 
Aor any other professor for that matter, 
should not require the arbitrary stamp of 
approval represented by the academic degree 
in order to teach. A man’s teaching ability 
is in no way guaranteed by the number of 
degrees he holds, nor should his competence 
in his field be judged by that yardstick. We 
also agree with Mr. Lang that “to unin- 
formed college administrations one doctor 
looks like another”. On the other hand, 
music has recently taken a more important 
place in the humanities taught in our colleges 
and universities, and the result has been an 
increasing need for a professional doctorate 


in music. The only approved doctorate for 
which a musician might qualify in the past 
has been the PhD. 

“This degree,” Mr. Hanson writes, “has 
always been a scholarly degree, eminently 
suitable for the musicologist but hardly 
filling the needs of the musical practitioner. 
And yet the professor of applied music—to 
take one example—needs a doctor’s degre 
in academic circles quite as much as his 
musicological colleague. In certain institu 
tions able teachers have been denied aca 
demic promotion because of the lack of the 
doctoral hood, even though it was generally 
recognized that no appropriate doctorate 
was available for him. 

“The new Doctor of Musical Arts should 
fill this need, since the requirements for the 
degree will be the knowledge and technique 
which have to do with musical practice 
rather than with musical scholarship. These 
would naturally include skilled musicianship, 
high performance ability, pedagogic training 
and the like. In those instances where a 
candidate might be able to fulfill the re 
quirements both of the practical musician 
and of the scholar, such an individual might 
become a candidate for cither—or both 
degrees.” 

As the director of an established and for 
ward-looking institution, we believe Mr. 
Hanson is right in setting up a curricula at 
Eastman that will provide “broad and thor- 
ough” training in special fields, and recog 
nition of proficiency by a degree appropri 
ate to that training. But, from another 
point of view, let us remember the end 
result, the graduate DMA. (Mr. Hanson 
reports that there are already 28 approved 
candidates at Eastman.) Like the PhD, he 
may know the facts, and he may be “pro 
ficient”. There always remains one further 
consideration. If the graduate enters the 
classroom, the real question will be: can he 
teach? If he embarks on a concert career 
(an alternative that the PhD is not likely to 
face), the question, and one that the music 
school or conservatory will be unable to 
answer, will be: does he have what it takes? 


Unique Conclave 


HE music critics’ workshop held in 

New York last month through the co 

operation of the American Symphony 
Orchestra League and the New York Music 
Critics’ Circle was as unusual as it was 
interesting and possibly instructive. It was 
a unique experience for everyone concerned. 
Never before in history, so far as we can 
discover, have critics of any kind, let alone 
music critics, come together in solemn con- 
clave to discuss their craft, argue sociology 
and esthetics, take the temperature of the 
patient in concert and be convivial one with 
another. 

Music criticism, traditionally, is a solitary 
art practiced in the strict privacy of a city- 
room cubicle, or a hall bedroom, as the case 
may be, by a rugged individualist whose 
least desire would be to find himself in com- 
munal agreement with his colleagues about 
anything from Dittersdorf to lasagna. Much 
less would he sit down in open discussion 
of his mission, his duties to the community 
and his technique of crystal-gazing. Within 
the confines of his journalistic niche, he will 
discourse on these subjects endlessly. But in 
a free give-and-take with his brethren - 
never ! 

So the recent seances in New York were 
revolutionary. Some of the New York con- 
tingent is still shaken by the experience (we 

(Continued on following page) 
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Letters to the Editor 





Recording Problem 
To THE Epitor: 

Enclosed is my check for a two-year subscription 
renewal for your really ideal magazine. I like, 
among so many other features, that you keep 
your readers informed about music here and 
abroad, classical and modern. But, could you tell 
me what results the Concours International Reine 
Elisabeth in Brussels last summer had? I fol- 
lowed the first two contests with great interest, 
but nowhere have I read anything about the out- 
come of this year’s composition contest. 

Since you offer to give any information, I'd 
be grateful to have the following problem solved: 
Some weeks ago I bought the Beethoven Fifth, 
conducted by Otto Klemperer on a Vox LP. 
Since Beethoven’s symphonies form my favorite 
music and I listen to them as often as possible 
being almost able to whistle them by heart—I had 
quite a surprise in the last movement : 

After the suspenseful transition bars comes the 
riumphant march section. Then—to my knowl- 
edge—the suspense bars are repeated and the march 
‘omes again. However, after the march has been 
played once, this Vox recording repeats it once 
more and only then the transition bars appear 
igain. To be completely clear, let me explain this 
way: If the transition is A and the march is B, 
my idea was A, B, A, B; whereas Mr. Klem- 
perer conducts A, B, B, A, B. Would this be an 
irtistic liberty of the conductor or simply faulty 
tape recording (which seems improbable to me) ? 
My Pastorale with Scherchen shows the opposite 
case: the third movement lacks the repetition 
(of this anomaly I am sure). 

I have a really open mind, but cannot agree 
with such changes in a composer’s intention. 

Thanking you in advance for an answer which 
will clarify my doubts. 

Warner J. BAuM 
East Rochester, N.Y. 


Final decisions in the Brussels composition con- 
test were postponed until early this month. Names 
of the winners should be available for publication 
in either the Dec. 15 or Jan. 1 issue of MUSICAL 
America. As for the Beethoven recording, Mr 
Baum seems confused, as his statements are not 
applicable to the case in point. Can any of our 
readers help Mr. Baum out?—Enpitor 


Tribute to Herbert Peyser 


To THE Eprror: 

I was grieved to read in the Musicat AMERICA 
that reached me this morning of the death of 
Herbert Peyser. What an immense amount of use- 
ful and stimulating work he did for the better 
understanding and appreciation of music! Though 
he and I did not meet in the flesh we kept in touch 
with each other by correspondence, and he showed 
me many kindnesses. I mourn the passing of vet 
another of the gallant Old Guard. 

ERNEST NEWMAN 
Tadworth, Sussex, England 


Roberta Peters Club 
To THE Eprror: 

Could you please make this announcement. in 
your column? 

A Fan Club known as The Official Roberta 
Peters Fan Club has been started in honor of Miss 
Peters to promote a greater understanding of opera 
and music appreciation in general. Miss Peters 
contributes advice and lectures to the group on 
opera and music. Anyone desiring information 
please write to: 

Miss Rhoda Levine 
5 Minerva Place 
sronx 68, N. Y. 
RuHopa LEVINE 





Unique Conclave 


(Continued from preceding page) 
have not heard from the others). For many 
of the former, the greatest shock of all was 
to discover that most of their fellows from 
the provinces are working newspaper men 
and women first and music critics only sec- 
ondarily. They have a job of news and 
feature writing to do for their papers which 
far outweighs mere pontification in the eyes 
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Deems Taylor's opera Peter 
Ibbetson opened the Metro- 
politan season in 1933— 
the first and last American 
work to be so _ honored. 
Shown in this scene from 
that production are Luc- 
rezia Bori as the Duchess 
of Towers and Edward 
Johnson in the title role 





Carlo Edwards 


What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


The Beginning of the End 


Ignace Jan Paderewski, who had planned to make 
a short tour of this country beginning in January, 
has cabled his manager, George Engles, that he 
will be obliged to cancel his trip because acute and 
persistent neuritis prevents his practicing or 
playing. 


1929 in 1933 


Were it not for the program notes supplied by 
the distinguished dean of the Yale School of Music 
for his new piece (David Stanley Smith’s 1929 
A Satire, Op. 66) listeners might have realized 
only that they were hearing a well-made work, 
not too emotionally exciting, not too thematically 
provocative. But Smith has said that he meant 
the work to convey the psychology of the Ameri- 
can people, pleasure gutted, after their pleasure has 
been ruthlessly taken away by the financial crash 
of 1929. Satire he takes to mean only “a spiced 
and brisk commentary on contemporary life”. Even 
with these guide posts, the work remains just what 
it is—well made, unquestionably orchestrated by a 
master hand, coolly conceived, and somewhat long 
for its thematic value. 





of their city editors. Some of them also 
function as cultural pundits to whom their 
precinct defers in all matters of artistic 
morals, conduct and appreciation. Fre- 
quently their domain is extended to cover 
such additional refinements as drama, danc- 
ing, books, painting and sculpture. In all of 
these manifestations they are called upon 
to be not only observers but law-givers. 
Their communities look to them for light as 
well as for heat in the espousal of local 
artistic causes, and they find themselves in 
the multiple character of teacher, preacher 
and prophet. 

The very sweep and grandeur of such a 
role gives the average New York critic the 
jitters and a strong sense of his own inade- 
quacy. What, he asks himself, if I should 
ever be called upon to fill such gargantuan 
shoes? Besides such a vista his own activi 
ties seem insipid and of little social sig 
nificance. The simple round of Carnegie 
Hall, Town Hall and the Metropolitan 
Opera House becomes claustrophobic by 
comparison and the Manhattanite feels the 
sharp edge of a developing inferiority com 
plex. : 

Before we lose our self-respect com- 
pletely, we suggest that the.next meeting of 
the clan be held in some small but alert 
hamlet where the small-town critic can show 
his big-city brother what versatility, ambi- 
dexterity and a real job of work actually 
mean. 


Polish Premiere 


CLEVELAND.—Artur Rodzinski honored myx 
ers of his native Poland with the Cleveland Orche 
tra concerts in Severance Hall on Nov. 2 and 4 
The American premiere was that of Karol Szyn 
nowski’s Symphonie Concertante No. 2, Op. 60, for 
piano and orchestra, composed in 1932. The wor 
is in three movements. Unconventional in regard to 
its harmonic patterns, it is not a concerto in the 
accepted sense of the term because the piano and 
orchestra have, in turn, the aspect of chief impor 
tance. There is pronounced melody in the second 


movement, and the third pulsates with intense at 
exciting rhythmical vitality 


Words of One Syllable 
Arnold 3S nber 


From an interview with 


“Well, then, Herr Schonberg, why have u not 
come to America sooner?” The composer thought 
for a moment. Breaking the tension that had re 
sulted, he replied with a smile of good humor and 
much modesty: “It is because I have not been 


invited to come before.” 


Viennese Scene 


VIENNA.—The world premiere in Zurich of 
Alexander von Zemlinsky’s opera Der Kreicde 
kreis, the sensational success of Toscanini in Vien 


na, and the first performance here of Strauss’s 
Arabella have been outstanding events 


Twice-Twenty Years Ago 


Irving Berlin says that he is storing away suit 
able melodies to be used for a grand opera in 
ragtime 





On The Front Cover: 


RMGARD SEEFRIED, on Nov. 20, sang het 
300th performance of Susanna in Mozart's Le 


Nozze di Figaro and, simultaneously, made het 
debut with the Metropolitan Opera. Miss Seetfried 
already has earned considerable renowtl re ugl 
out America for her recital and orchestral appear 
ances of the past two seasons And she was well 
known before that, of course, for a notable series 
of recordings. Miss Seefried’s permanent atfili 
tion is with the Vienna State Opera, with whicl 
company she is a leading soprano. She had sung 
on the lvric stage as early as her twelfth vear, as 
Gretel in Humperdinck’s fairy-tale opera. \ native 
of Kongetried, Bavaria, she had received her first 
musical instruction at the age of five. Three vear 


later she made her unofficial debut as soloist with 
a choral group in a concert at Bad Worishofet 
Four years of study at the Augsburg Conserva 
tory led to an audition with Herbert von Karajan, 
then director of the Aachen Stadttheate: He 

ae 


promptly engaged her. Her success in Aache 
soon brought her a bid from Vienna. She joine: 
the latter city’s justly renowned year-round opet 
company in 1943. Her performances there at 


elsewhere in Europe in the past decade have earn 
her a place in the front rank of today’s outstat 
ing singers 
































Steinway: Sales technique constantly 


outstripped productive capacity 


(Continued from page 7) 

Institute, under the auspices of the 
Crystal Palace exhibit, awarded 
Steinway & Sons the first prize of all 
“mechanical devices” exhibited. For 
many years to come, this first gold 
medal awarded to Steinway & Sons in 
America was their proudest boast ir 
their aggressive daily advertising in 
the New York Times. 

Actually there was no novelty in 
overstringing a keyboard instrument. 
For overstrung scales date back to the 
clavichord and harpsichord in the 
eighteenth century. Ner was the cast 
iron plate a novelty in the United 
States. From 1800 on the United 
States Patent Office records scores of 
cast iron piano plates. 

The techniques of American iron 
foundries led the world, and William 
Steinway attributed the full cast iron 
frame six-octave square piano exhib- 
ited by Conrad Meyer in 1833 at the 
fair of the Franklin Institute of Phil- 
adelphia to “the excellence of the 
quality of American iron and the per- 
fection to which the art of casting had 
already attained in the United States 
at that period”, 

The overstringing of a square led 
naturally to the pioneering develop- 
ment of the first overstrung Steinway 
grand. Speaking of the times, Wil- 
liam wrote, “Sales of grand ‘pianos 
were about as scarce as angels’ visits.” 

According to William Steinway, “up 
to the year 18606 fully 97% of all 
pianos which were annually made 
the United States were square pianos. 
In that year Steinway and Sons suc- 
ceeded in completing a system (see 
United States Patent June 9, 1866) 
of manufacture for upright pianos 
which produced instruments that were 
fully as beautiful in tone and as dura- 
ble for use as the square and grand 
pianos.” 


=) 


The Overstrung Grand 


In 1859, Henry Steinway, Jr., pat- 
ented the scale of his overstrung 
grand. The grand was launched un- 
der more favorable circumstances at 
the London World’s Fair in 1862, 
where the full iron plate American 
pianos astounded Europe, and Stein- 
Way won first prize for their over- 
strung grand with full iron plate. 

Many musicians still preferred the 
musical qualities of the parallel strung 
grand and in 1867 at the Paris Expo- 
sition, Chickering’s parallel strung 
grand won the most favorable adjec- 
tive ever bestowed by Liszt upon the 
iany piano makers he endorsed. Liszt 
called the Chickering “Perfectissime” 
Not until four years later did Liszt 
accept the overstrung grand, and en- 
dorse the Steinway. 

The Paris Exposition of 1867 fur- 
nishes a clear-cut example of the in- 
terchange of ideas afforded by fairs. 
European manufacturers were over- 
awed by the full cast iron plate and 
the overstrung scale. Most of them 
capitulated at once. They also saw 
for the first time a first-class tapered 
hammer that had been made by ma- 
chine rather than by hand. 

American manufacturers also learned 
about new developments and, upon 
their return, began to push the up- 
right piano to the fore. Unfortunately 
their unique designs had made the old 
square into such a good instrument 
that it survived until the late 1880s. 
In Europe where the square had not 
been overstrung nor designed with a 
cast iron plate, it expired quickly and 
quietly. 

In an age that had not yet defined 
the words publicity and promotion, it 
was William who engineered the sale 
of the 25,000th Steinway, in 1872, to 
Czar Alexander of Russia, while in 
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1883 Europe’s richest banker, Baron 
Nathaniel de Rothschild, of Vienna, 
bought the 50,000th Steinway. It was 
William who inaugurated the policy 
of obtaining the endorsements of lead- 
ing composers and pianists, and it was 
he who established the concert book- 
ing department of Steinway & Sons 
which under its own auspices brought 
to America before the turn of the 
century a host of noted pianists, in- 
cluding Anton Rubinstein and Pade- 
rewski. After William’s death, Ernest 
Urchs ran the booking department. 

Steinway sales techniques constantly 
outstripped their early productive ca- 
pacity. In 1856 Steinway & Sons ex- 
panded to 84 Walker Street and 91 
Mercer Street, and in 1858 they pur- 
chased a large tract of land between 
52nd and 53rd Streets on Fourth Ave- 
nue (now called Park Avenue), in an 
area that was still undeveloped. Six 
stories high (underground basement in 
those days was counted as a floor) 
with 631 feet of frontage, Steinway 
& Sons new “pianoforte manufac tory’ 
was occupied in April, 1860. 

On Thursday, Aug. 30, 1860, their 
seventh year in business, Steinway & 
Sons opened their enormous new fac- 


area behind the warerooms was re- 
served for building their concert hall. 

In 1865 a double tragedy befell the 
Steinway family. On March 11th, on 
the eve of General Sheridan's entry 
into Richmond, Virginia, “Henry 
Steinway, Jr., died at his residence on 
53rd Street after a long and painful 
illness . . . the deceased was 34 years 
of age and at the time of his death 
had just returned from Cuba.” (New 
York Times, March 15, 1865.) <A 
month later, on April 26, when Albert 
and Henry Engelhard Steinway re- 
turned to their home after following 
Lincoln’ s funeral cortege in New York 
City, they learned that Charles Stein- 
way had died on March 31 in Bruns- 
wick, Germany, in the house of his 
brother Theodore. 

The sudden loss of two sons while 
a third, the youngest, now Col. Albert 
Steinway, was colonel of the Sixth 
Regiment, se the management of 
Steinway. C. Theodore Steinway 
immediately a his own business in 
Brunswick and sailed to join his 
younger brother, William, in the ac- 
tive management “of the most exten- 
sive piano factory in the world”, for 
Henry Engelhard, their father, had 
largely retired from active manage- 
ment. 

The modern concert grand, sired by 
C. F. Theodore, was born on Nov. 9, 
1875, when he patented his “centen- 
nial” grand plate design. Two im- 
portant influences in the life of this 
epoch-making inventor were Helm- 
holtz, the greatest scientist in the his- 
tory of acoustics, and C. F. Theodore’s 
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Steinway's initial contribution to piano construction was the first successful 
overstrung scale with a full cast iron plate, illustrated above. This revolu- 
tionary invention won the company its first gold medal 


tory on Park Avenue with a reception 
for the entire press of New York. 
The site had been especially selected 
between 52nd and 53rd Streets be- 
cause “the Harlem & New Haven 
Railroad cars passed directly in front, 
making hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple acquainted with the name cf Stein- 
way—the factory forming a standing 
advertisement of incalculable value 
and not to be overlooked”. 

William wrote: “The Civil War, 
between 1861 and 1865, also caused 
the piano manufacturers great hard- 
ships and struggles. They lost nearly 
all their claims against piano dealers 
in the south. There was no immigra- 
tion to speak of, and it had ceased 
altogether when reports of the New 
York draft riots of July 13th to 17th, 
1863, had reached Europe. Skilled 
artisans were scarce, many of them 
having gone to the war; and in Feb- 
ruary, 1863, the workmen in the piano 
shops of New York instituted a strike 
for higher wages, in which they were 
perfectly justified.” 

It was William Steinway’s recog- 
nition of the value of meeting and 
serving artists’ requirements that un- 
derlay the construction of Steinway 
Hall. For almosi three decades until 
the advent of Carnegie Hall, it was 
New York’s most famous recital hall. 
In April, 1864, while Grant and Lee 
were savagely engaged in the Battle 
of the Wilderness, Steinway & Sons 
opened their warerooms on 14th Street, 
universally acclaimed as one of the 
world’s finest piano stores. A large 


priceless collection of musical instru- 
ments of every character both ancient 
and modern. C. F. Theodore was one 
of Helmholtz’s intimate and respected 
friends. And as a musician, in his 
collection of musical instruments, he 
had at his fingertips a priceless heri- 
tage of every form of instrument de- 
veloped by western European culture. 
Dolge understated the influence of C. 

F. Theodore on the world of music, 
when he wrote, “the crowning result 
was his centennial concert grand piano 
with the duplex scale, bent-rim case, 
cupola iron plate and improved action 
which would lift that heavy hammer 
made of 23 pound felt by the slightest 
touch of the key setting the strings, 
which were of a length and thickness 
heretofore unknown, in_ vibration.’ 

(Modern parlor grands employ six- 
teen-pound felt.) 

William’s great monument, Stein- 
way Hall, was erected in 1866, and 
its fabled acoustic perfections were 
achieved by the family without any 
aid from architects. The main audi- 
torium had 2,000 numbered seats. A 
smaller hall, which could open by 
means of sliding doors onto the main 
hall, contained several hundred more 
seats. (Stage seats in addition gave 
the hall a total seating capacity of 
3,000.) 

Theodore Thomas’ orchestra, which 
first began its “Sinfonie Soirees” in 
1864, was for many years subsidized 
in their travels by the Steinways 
throughout the United States. It was 
therefore fitting that Thomas and two 


famous Steinway artists of the time, 


Sebastian Bach. Mills, the English 
pianist, and Mme. Parepa_ Rosa, so- 
prano, formally opened Steinway ‘Hall 
in the fall of 1867. 

A few weeks later, on Dec. 9, 
Charles Dickens began the first of his 
series of thirteen sold-out readings in 
Steinway Hall. The line to buy tick- 
ets started the evening prior to the 
day of the ticket sale, and when the 
box office opened more than 5,000 pur 
chasers were standing in line. 

All of the innumerable music soci¢ 
ties of New York City, the —- 
kranz Society, the Church Music 
sociation, the Theodore Thomas = 
chestra, and the Philharmonic _pre- 
sented their concerts in Steinway Hall. 
In addition it was the pre-eminent 
choice of noted concert artists and 
lecturers. On May 4, 1867, the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra celebrated their 
silver anniversary in Steinway Hall. 

The debut of Anton Rubinstein, pia- 
nist, and Henri Wieniawski, violinist 
and composer, assisted by Theodore 
Thomas’ orchestra, occurred on tl 
evening of Sept. 23, 1872, and laste | 
until one-thirty the following mort 
ing. European artists had toure 
America earlier. The great pianis, 
Thalberg, had toured in 1856, bringin 
with him two Erard concert grat 
pianos, the second and last instance « 
foreign-made concert pianos being 
used in public performance in tl 
United States 

But the coming of Rubinstein, tl 
great Russian pianist-composer, in r 
sponse to William’s guarantee ©! 
$20,000, is historically the first 
stance of an American impresario im- 
porting European talent and booking 
it throughout the country with tl 
best musical auspices. 


Rubinstein’s “Slavery” 


When he left New York in 187. 
Rubinstein wrote William: “I used 
and have been enabled to use your 
pianos exclusively in my 215 concerts 

with the most eminent satisfac 
tion.” No inducement, however, ever 
persuaded Rubinstein to duplicate his 
vast tour, and he later declared that 
the work of his American tour, “was 
nothing more than slavery’ 

Paderewski, who, in contrast, greatl 
admired America, came _ repeatedly. 
No other pianist in history ever 
equaled Paderewski’s American finan- 
cial successes. He came in 1892 in 
response to a $30,000 guarantee of- 
fered by William, and in his first sea- 
son, according to George Engles, his 
manager, the later Polish premier 
grossed $180,000 for 67 recitals given 
in 26 cities. Through the years, his 
box-office magic increased, and in 1923 
he grossed $183,242 for only 17 con 
certs in nine cities. 

Paderewski’s 1907-1908 concert tour 
caused wide comment. He played the 
Weber piano exclusively in all con- 
certs, and a Musicat AMERICA dis 
patch from Cincinnati, Jan. 5, 1908, 
reported: “Paderewski had a narrow 
escape from death but none of thos¢ 
who fumed and fretted at the music 
hall because he did not appear until 
nearly an hour after the appointed 
time knew until today that he was 
near death’s door. Paderewski was 
being shaved by his valet in his pri 
vate car which had been detached 
from the train in the railroad yards 
when a switch engine bumped up 
against the car and the jolt sent the 
razor into the musician’s throat.” 

In 1863, ten years after they had 
begun, Steinway & Sons were in “the 
world’s largest piano factory” and 
were producing 45 pianos weekly 
Henry E. Steinway and his three sons 
in partnership now employed over 400 
workmen, and their advertising boasted 
that this force, thanks to their ex- 
pensive labor-saving machinery, could 
do the work of six hundred men. 

The number of pianos manufactured 
by Steinway & Sons always received 
emphasis in their catalogues until the 
turn of the century, when they became 

(Continued on page 33) 
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THE EQUALIZER 


It provides an accurate and 


balanced amplification of the 


recorded sound, but it is not 


a guarantee of perfection 


By Joun Ursan 


F EVERY recording were made 

in the same studio, by the same 

engineer, to the same_ specifica- 
tions, and played back by the same 
equipment, and at the same level, we 
would need only a volume control for 
the amplifier. As it is, balance for 
varying conditions is achieved through 
the use of bass and treble controls 
and the small but important subject 
of this article, the equalizer or com- 
pensator. 

In theory, the ideal recording would 
contain the sound in its original pro- 
portions in the frequency spectrum, 
but the purely physical problems of 
cutting a spirally grooved track on a 
disk scotched that notion long ago. In 
recording, the bass must be reduced, 
and standard practice is to boost (pre- 
emphasize) the treble. Let’s see why. 

For a given intensity of sound, 
high-frequency vibrations are short, 
and the low-frequency ones long. In 
the record groove, then, the lower the 
frequency of the sound being repro- 
duced, the wider, if unrestricted, 
would be the side-to-side swing of 
the stylus. This lateral motion would 
not only reduce by many times the 
number of grooves on the record, but 
would be impossible for the stylus to 
follow. : 

The problem is solved by setting an 
arbitrary standard of progressively 
decreasing the volume level with low- 
er frequency, reducing the lateral mo- 
tion of the stylus. In the region of 
the frequency range where this is ap- 
plied, the reduction is such that for 
a constant sound level the lateral mo- 
tion of the stylus will remain equal 


for all frequencies—hence the term 
“constant amplitude”. The point on 
the frequency range at which this re- 
duction begins is called the turnover 
frequency, and this has been at times 
from 300 to 800 cycles. 

(That part of the frequency range 
above the turnover point is described 
as “constant velocity”, as in this re 
gion, the width of the stylus swing 
decreases with frequency, but the 
speed of the stylus in swinging past 
the center point remains constant with 
constant volume.) 

What about the treble end of the 
spectrum? Why can’t it be recorded 
“flat”? Many of the old 78-rpm rec- 
ords were so made, and the pene 
trating hiss of the surface noise when 
played back straight was one of the 
most objectionable aspects of pre-LP 
high-fidelity sound. A scratch filter, 
or in lesser phonographs the limita- 
tions of the equipment, was essential 
to sanity. 

The Vinylite currently used provides 
quieter surfaces than the older shellac 
mixtures, but some surface noise re- 
mains, and while not nearly the 
menace it once was, it would still, for 
a flat recording, mask the upper fre- 
quencies. The solution is in the cur- 
rent practice of boosting or “pre- 
emphasizing” the treble in the record- 
ing process. A corresponding reduc- 
tion of the highs in the playback re- 
stores the balance with suppression of 
surface noise. 

In recording, then, low frequencies 
are decreased and high frequencies 
increased, in accordance with a speci- 
fied recording curve. The reproducing 





Frenzel 


OLD FRIENDS GET TOGETHER 


Richard Tucker, center, who opened the current Indiana University concert 

series, greets Frank St. Leger of the faculty, whom he has known for many 

years. Also shown, left to right, are Dean Wilfred C. Bain, of the school 

of music; Anna Kaskas and Dorothee Manski, voice teachers; and Erwin 
Jospe, Mr. Tucker's accompanist 
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equipment must accomplish the exact 


reverse of the recording process, 
boosting the low frequencies and at- 
tenuating the highs. 

This equalization is accomplished at, 
or in some cases, just before the pre 
amplifier, which itself may be a sepa 
rate component or built into the am 
plifier chassis. (Only magnetic pick 
up cartridges require a preamplifier, 
of course, but it is with these that 
we are here concerned. Crystal cart 
ridges, used in most ordinary phon 
graphs, require no preamplifier and 
no equalization. Because they differ 
technically in response characteristics, 
they provide their own equalization 
in a convenient but not high-fidelity 
fashion. ) 

We have seen already what the 
equalizer must do. The low fr 
quencies must be progressively in 
creased, and the highs decreased. This 
is simple enough, but we must con 
sider as well the turnover frequency, 
matching it to that of the record 
Let’s illustrate by taking the extreme 
case of a recording with a 300-cvcl 
turnover frequency played back witl 
an 800-cyvcle equalizing position. The 
region from 800 down to 300 evcles, 
which was recorded flat, will be pro- 
gressively boosted, giving a dispro- 
portionate intensity to that part of rhe 
range. And conversely, if an 800-cycle 
recording be played with a 300-cycle 
equalizer, no amount of fiddling witl 
the controls will restore the balance 
in that region. 

Such a case is not only extreme, 
but fortunately also rare, as almost 
all 3314 disks are recorded with turn 
over frequencies of around four t 
five hundred cycles. Various propo 
sals for standardized curves have been 
made, and that of the Audio Engi 
neering Society has been adopted by 
some record makers, while others have 
evolved their own. It is likely that 
the standards now current—there are 
about four of them—will continue it 
use. 


Two Alternatives 


The user has two alternatives. He 
can stick to one curve (like the 
AES), using the treble and bass con 
trols to approximate the variations of 
the different records, or he can pro 
vide exact predetermined compensa 
tion with a_ well-designed equalizer 
Such an equalizer has two primary 
functions first to set the turnover 
frequency below which the bass boost 
is operative, and second to provide an 
attenuation of the treble correspond 
ing to the recording curve. 

How important is all this? The an 
swer is that the importance of good 
equalization is exactly proportional t 
the quality of the entire system. A 
phonograph already burdened with se 
rious imbalance cannot be much im 
proved by accurate equalization, but 
one whose balance and fidelity are in 
itially good will be enhanced in 
quality. 

With the improvement of general 
over-all quality, the necessity for 
adequate equalization has been recog- 
nized by the makers of equipment 
Where only a few years ago equaliz- 
ers were a rarity used only by broad 
cast stations and a few listeners of 
the audiophile variety, now a majority 
of good preamplifiers are designed 
with equalizing circuits to match the 
common recording curves. Separate 
preamplifier-equalizers, which connect 
between the pickup and amplifier, and 
simple loss-type equalizers to be used 
in front of a standard preamplifier are 
all readily available. It would be su- 
perfluous to give names—every audio 
catalogue has a full listing with speci- 
fications and would require much 
space for a fair and complete listing 

The use of an equalizer will give a 
relatively close approximation to the 
correct playback curve, but perfection 
ists won't stop at that, but proceed 
to check the performance of the en 
tire system, determining the settings 
of the controls necessary 
matching. 


for exact 
rhis is done by the use of 
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sive, but the D ( 
makes a simple and reliable test le 
indicator for su measuremet 
this is, t knowledge ‘ 
alternative to a vacuut ul 
meter 

We have concerned ourselves 
here only with the question ot mat 
ing the plavback characteristics 
amplifier to the original re 
curve, Good balance is a ] ali 
be heard with pleasure—most 
get very little esthetic 
the flicker of a voltmet | 
involves also the speake 1M 
ers are notorious for indi 
two different makes of speaket 
the same sound quality, and, further 
one speaker will sound different 


der varving acoustical conditions. ‘J 
best speaker systems, when in balance 
translate the electrical impulses 
the amplifier into a fairly good equ 
lent in sound, but none is. perfe 
And an acoustically 
will reflect the high frequencies 1 
than an absorbent one. Final acon 
cal balance is therefore a matter that 
includes the speaker and its envit 
ment, and an imbalance from. the 
tactors can frequently be corrects i! 
some degree by use ¢ 
controls 

The ear remains the final ju 
quality, but it cannot judge what 
cannot hear. The equalizer, in pr 


) ¥ ” TY 
“bright 


f bass and treble 


viding accurate and balanced amplif 
cation of the recorded sound, has at 
essential function though not a guar 


antee of per fection 


Rubinstein Memorial Disk 
Issued in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND.—A_ limited edition « 
a Beryl Rubinstein Memorial Recor 
has been issued by the Cleveland I) 
stitute of Music as a tribute to the 


distinguished pianist, composer, at 
educator who was director of th 
stitute for twenty vears. The met 


orial disk contains a performance « 


Bartok’s Sonata for Two Pianos 


Percussion, in which Mr. Rubinstei 
is joined by Arthur Loesser at th 
pianos, and a performance of M1 
Rubinstein’s Sonata for Flute a 
Piano by members of the Clevel 


Institute faculty. It is priced at $5.9 
and is available through the institute 


at 3411 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 1 


Crestwood Tape Recorders 
Win Medal of Merit 


Cuicaco.—The International Sis 
and Sound Exposition’s 1953 Medal 
Merit has been awarded to the Crest 
wood Recorder Division, he Da 
strom Electric Corporation, followit 
the introduction here of its new 40 
series, Crestwood by Daystrom, t 
recorders 
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Reconds and Audio 








The Golden Age 


(CLASSIC EDITIONS has done an 

inestimable service for nostalgic 
lovers of opera singing of the last 
generation, as well as for students of 
vocal production and style, in its two 
valumes entitled Singers of the Golden 
Age. The first volume is devoted to 
a survey of the recorded art of Emmy 
Destinn (CE 7001, $11.90)*, world- 
famous diva who made her last ap- 
pearance at the Metropolitan in 1920. 
On the two disks there are no less 
than 23 excerpts from twenty different 
operas ranging, with what currently 
seems almost incredible versatility, 
from Marie’s aria in The Bartered 
Bride to Dich teure Halle. As our 
elders never tire of telling us, “there 
were singers in those days!” and this 
document of Destinn, who had a 
repertoire of some eighty operas, at- 
tests to the truth of that dictum. 

The second album is given over to 
Fernando de Lucia (CE 7002, $11- 
.90)*, a contemporary of Caruso, 
better known in his native Naples than 
in America, but, in the opinion of 
some, an even greater singer. He is 
represented here by 29 excerpts from 
nineteen different operas—again two 
disks. DeLucia, like Destinn, is dis- 
tinguished for his versatility and for 
his mastery of vocal technique. Such 
singers as these are virtuosos in the 
manipulation of the voice such as one 
seldom encounters today, and if any 
evidence of this fact is needed these 
records provide it. The disks them- 
selves receive our one-star rating 
because they necessarily are transcrip- 
tions of very old originals, some un- 
doubtedly going back to the earliest 
days of recording. 


Musical Puppets 


FAaLLaA: El Retablo de Maese Pedro 
(Master Peter’s Puppet Show). 
Waldemar Kmentt (Master Peter), 
Ilona Steingruber (His Boy), Otto 
Wiener (Don Quixote). Vienna 
Philharmonia Orchestra, F. Charles 
Adler conducting. (SPA Records 
SPA 43, $5.95) *** 


ANUEL DE FALLA composed 

El Retablo de Maese Pedro be- 
tween 1919 and 1923 for the Prin- 
cess de Polignac, who had commis- 
sioned the work for her puppet 
theatre. The composer took his text 
directly from an episode in Part II 
of Cervantes’ Don Quixote. He wrote 
for small orchestra, with harpsichord, 
harp, and plentiful percussion, using 
piquant instrumental colors. In _per- 
formance the work presents serious 
problems, whether it is presented 
entirely with puppets or with actors 
and puppets. But the imagination has 
no trouble in arranging a satisfactory 
staging when one listens to the music 
in recorded form. In this recording 
the work is sung in the original Spa- 
nish. Mr. Adler gets a bit heavy and 
sentimental at times, but otherwise he 
conducts with appropriate bite and 
vitality. Of the singers, Miss Stein- 
gruber most successfully captures the 
brilliance, the wit, and the passion 
inherent in the music. She alone seems 
to sense its somber overtones. 


—R. S$ 


For Christmas 


CONTEMPORARY CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 
Suzanne Der Derian, soprano; Pau- 
line Seim, mezzo-soprano; Sheila 
Jones, alto; Frank Karian, tenor; 
Arthur Burrows, baritone; Brayton 
Lewis, bass; conducted by Margaret 
Hillis. (Contemporary AP 122, 
$5.95) *** 


N a most commendable action, Con- 

temporary has issued this disk - 
fifteen new carols commissioned by 
from five American eccaamumeccstng 8 r 
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Kraehenbuehl (b. 1923), Charles Jones 
(b. 1910), Manus Sasonkin (b. 1930), 
Arthur Harris (b. 1927), and John 
Gruen (b. 1927). Because of their 
complexity, some of these works can 
only be called carols by greatly ex- 
tending its definition. By the same 
token, some of them lack the essential 
element of such songs—simplicity. Yet 
the results are constantly arresting 
and often wholly appealing in the 
Christmas tradition. 

Sasonkin’s songs and Gruen’s The 
Birds are the most immediately lik- 
able. Jones’s On the Morning of 
Christ’s Nativity, very long and har- 
monically dense, does not always come 
off in this a cappella performance, but 
it repays study. The surest hand at 
making his musical points, however, is 
Kraehenbuehl, who injects an easy 
madrigal-like style with fresh, attrac- 
tive ideas. 


HANDEL: Messiah (highlights). Royal 
Philharmonic, Sir Thomas Beecham, 
conductor. Luton Choral Society. 
Elsie Suddaby, soprano; Marjorie 
Thomas, contralto; Heddle Nash, 
tenor; Trevor Antony, bass; Her- 
bert Dawson, organist. (RCA Vic- 
tor LCT 1130, $5.72) ** 


ROM the notable full-length re- 

cording of the Messiah, conducted 
by Sir Thomas Beecham and issued 
on 78s only a few years ago, Victor 
has compiled an LP disk of the best- 
known portions for its Treasury of 
Immortal Performances. Since the 
original performance was such a su- 
perior one and since the dubbing has 
been accomplished with more than 
usual success, this is a valuable disk. 
Sir Thomas’ conducting seems as vital 
as ever, and the contributions of the 
performers is in the unassailable Brit- 
ish oratorio tradition. The soloists 
may not have the most beautiful 
voices, but they do have style. In 
deference to purists, it must be pointed 


out that the new editions of the 
score, based on recent research and 
adding many embellishments to the 


solo arias, are not used in this per- 
formance. 

The excerpts include the Overture; 
Ev’ry valley shall be exalted (tenor) ; 
And the glory of the Lord (chorus) ; 
For unto us a Child is born (chorus) ; 
the Pastoral Symphony; He shall feed 
his flock (alto and soprano) ; Behold 
the Lamb of God (chorus); He was 
despised (alto) ; I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth (soprano); The trum- 
pet shall sound (bass); and the Hal- 
lelujah chorus. 


—R. A. E. 


Distinctive Gieseking 


HANDEL: Suite No. 5, E major. 
3ACH: Partita No. 6, E minor. 


Scartatti: Five Sonatas, C major 
(Longo 443); E minor (L. 275); 
E major (L. 23); D minor (Pas- 
torale) (L. 413); D major (L. 
424). Walter Gieseking, pianist. 
(Columbia ML 4646, $5.95) *** 


AS an interpreter of eighteenth-cen- 
tury music Walter Gieseking oc- 
cupies a place of his own. His per- 
formances of these Handel, Bach, 
and Scarlatti works are character- 
istically elegant and refined in sound. 
The ornaments are meticulously ex- 
ecuted; the scales are smooth; the 
texture is always beautifully con- 
trolled and shaded. 

At times, one misses something of 
vigor and grandeur, as in the intro- 
ductory Passage of the Toccata of 
the E minor Partita of Bach, but one 
could not ask for a more gracious 
flowing performance of the Alle- 
mande, or a lighter and more vi- 
vacious treatment of the Gigue. Inner 
voices are never lost and the contra- 
puntal nature of the music is subtly 
realized, even if with more pedal than 
some purists might like. Rhythmical- 

Mr. Gieseking allows himself con- 
siderable freedom but he never loses 
continuity. He omits the repeats in 
the earlier movements of the Handel 


| KEY TO MECHANICAL | 
RATINGS 


**##*The very best; wide fre- 

quency range, good balance, 

clarity and separation of 

sounds, no distortion, mini- | 
| mum surface or tape noise. 


*** Free from all obvious 
faults, differing only slight- 
ly from above. 


** Average. 


* Markedly impaired.  In- 
cludes dubbings from 78- 
rpm disks, where musical 
virtues are expected to 
compensate for technical 
deficiencies. 








Suite, justifiably if regrettably, but 
plays them in the famous Air (the 
Harmonious Blacksmith ) and Dou- 
les. His vertiginous speed in the 
Variations Nos. 3, 4, and 5 may upset 
some listeners, but I enjoyed it enor- 
mously. 

From the pianistic point of view 
the Scarlatti performances are de- 
lightful. No one is a greater master 
of light and shade, of dry, crisp 
phrases and silken legato, than Mr. 
Gieseking. He has by no means found 
all there is to evoke in these little 
tone poems, notably in the E major 
Sonata (Longo 23), but he plays 
them fascinatingly. All in all, this 
album is a distinguished achievement 
by one of the most eminent of living 
pianists. Except for an extra bit of 
surface noise and a slight background 
hum, the recording is admirable. 

an. S&S 


Contrasting Trios 


KopaLy: Serenade, Op. 12. Dvorak: 
Terzetto in C, Op. 74. Classic 
String Trio. (Classic Editions CE 
1033, $5.95) ** 


HESE two works for string trio 

made up of two violins and viola 
are completely different in style, scor- 
ing, and conception, yet they make 
admirable mates on one recording. 
Zoltan Kodaly wrote his Serenade 
in 1920, but it has none of the 
ephemeral qualities that so much mu- 
sic of that period possessed. The mu- 
sical substance is vital; the scoring, 
original and bold at timesfi is invari- 


sioned and eloquent. While no tower- 
ing masterpiece, is a_ significant 
contribution to the chamber litera- 
ture. Dvorak’s Terzetto reveals his 
unfailing solid craftsmanship and the- 
matic invention. It is pleasant music, 
which probably had no trace in 1887, 
when it was written, of the tameness 
and conventionality it assumes for 
listeners today. 

Isidore Grainick, the first violinist 
of the Classic Trio, died at the early 
age of 36, only a few days after the 
ensemble had recorded the Dvorak 
Terzetto. He was replaced by Jesse 
Tryon, who is heard in the perfor- 
mance of the Kodaly work, with 
Peter James Dimitriades, violinist ; 
and William Gromko, violist. The in- 
terpretations are excellent in both 
conception and execution. 

—R. S. 


Two Giants 


Griec: Sonata No. 
45. SCHUBERT: 
major, Op. 162. 


3, C minor, Op 
Sonata No. a 
Fritz Kreisler, vio 


linist; Sergei vamenae ys plan- 
ist. (RCA Victor LCT 1128, 
$5.72) ** 


HE reissue in LP form of these 
performances by two giants of the 
musical world is most welcome. The 
great tragedy of the world of violin- 
ists is that no pianist who is a genius 
is likely to devote his life to giving 
concerts with a violinist, yet the mas- 
terpieces of the literature were in- 
tended for interpreters of equal stat- 
ure. How wonderful it is to hear 
Rachmaninoff play out boldly, taking 
his rightful place beside Kreisler in 
the musical scheme instead of being 
interpretatively subordinate or dis- 
creetly negative! The dated Grieg 
Sonata is more absorbing in the su- 
perb performance than in its musical 
substance, but the Schubert is mar- 

velously tresh and joyous. 
—R. S$ 


Perennial Ballet 


ADAM, ADOLPHE: Giselle. Orchestra 
du Thédtre National de l’Opéra 
Paris, Richard Blareau conducting 
(London LL 869, $5.95)*** Since 
the vast majority of people who will 
be interested in this recording will 
be dancers or balletomanes, the 
choice of an orchestra experienced 
in accompanying ballet under a con- 
ductor who chooses his tempos sen- 
sibly was a wise one. The perform- 
ance is excellent. 








ably effective; and the spirit is impas- x. & 
Two iter Chopin Recordings 
Cuortn: Mazurkas (complete); Pol- obtains the Fantaisie Polonaise and 


onaise No. 7, A flat, 
taisie Polonaise) ; Andante Spianato 
and Grande Polonaise, E flat, Op. 
22. Artur Rubinstein, pianist. (RCA 
Victor LM 6109, $17.16) *** 


Op. 61 (Fan- 


ACH of Chopin’s 51 mazurkas is 
-4a world in itself, and Artur 
Rubinstein plays each one as if it 
were a new experience. I remember 
some years ago asking another cele- 
brated Polish artist, Wanda Landow- 
ska, whom she would pick as an ideal 
interpreter of the Chopin mazurkas. 
She promptly replied Artur Rubin- 
stein. This recording reveals time and 
again the wisdom of RCA Victor’s 
choice. Mr. Rubinstein has an under- 
standing of the melancholy, the pride, 
the passion, and the subtle rhythms 
of this music, which perhaps only a 
native Pole could feel to the full. He 
plays the light and playful mazurkas 


with charming nonchalance; and he 
makes stirring dramas of the har- 
monically astounding and emotion- 
ally searing mazurkas of Chopin’s 
last years. 

The technically superb recording 


(in new orthophonic sound) captures 
every nuance. For dessert, the pur- 
chaser of this album of three records 


Andante Spianato and Grande Polon- 
aise, dashingly and poetically per- 
formed. Notes on the music by Irving 
Kolodin are included in the album. 
—R. S 


CHopIN: Waltzes (complete). Guio- 
mar Novaes, pianist. (Vox PL 
8170, $5.95) **** 


OT only does Guiomar Novaes 

have a temperamental affinity 
with the music of Chopin, but her 
purity and elegance of pianistic style 
are especially grateful in the waltzes. 
Like the set of mazurkas that Miss 


Novaes recorded for Vox, 


model of taste, sensitivity, 
nation. 
with her concept of every 


highly individual but never eccentric; 
every touch of color or rhythmic de- 
tail is based upon the soundest mu- 
sical instincts and judgment. Espe- 
cially notable is the dynamic and 
sonorous differentiation between ac- 
companiment figures and melody, 
which is faithfully reproduced by the 
technically superb recording. a 

=—. « 


this re-] 
cording of all of the waltzes is aj 
and imagi-} 
Whether one agrees entirely} 
waltz or} 
not, one can always admire the beau-} 
ty and finish of her playing. She is} 
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DEBUSSY 


PROKOFIEFF : 


RACHMANINOFF: 


Piano Music 


3ARTOK: For Children, Vol. I]: 39 
Pieces on Slovakian Folk Tunes. 
Menahem Pressler, pianist. (MGM 
E3047, $4.85) *** Having recorded 
Vol. I of Bartok’s For Children, 
which is devoted to Hungarian folk 


tunes, it was only right that Mr. 
Pressler should do the same for 
Vol. Il. The Slovak tunes, so free 


and fresh rhythmically and melodi- 
cally, are in themselves beguiling, 
but in Bartok’s simple, imaginative 
settings they achieve genuine beauty. 
No. 12 and some of the very last 
ones are particularly memorable for 
their haunting quality. The subtleties 
of these seemingly simple pieces do 
not elude Mr. Pressler, who plays 
them with love and skill, and the 
piano quality is good. —R.A.E 


: Suite Bergamasque. RAVEL: 
Gaspard de la Nuit. Friedrich Gulda, 
pianist. (London LL 754, $5.95) *** 
Friedrich Gulda, who is a masterly 


interpreter of Bach, Mozart, and 
Beethoven, reveals himself here as 
an expert colorist and keyboard 


dramatist. He plays the charming 
Debussy suite with exactly the right 
touch of cool elegance and _ trans- 
parency of texture. And the fear- 
some Ravel music, which few pia- 
nists play really convincingly or 
technically accurately, has no terrors 
for him. Ondine is full of shimmer- 
ing beauty; Le Gibet evokes its 
tragic, morbid vision; and the 
Scarbo‘is sardonic and swift as the 
wind. 


—R. 


iszT: Hungarian Rhapsodies. Edith 
Farnadi, pianist. (Westminster WL 
5230 and 5231, $5.95 ea.)*** It 
may seem a little late in the day 
for Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies to 
be an exciting item of recording lit- 


erature. But in this two-disk com- 
pendium (fifteen of the twenty ) 
they are just that. There is the 
first fact, of course, that so many 


of them never get played any more. 
Of even greater significance is the 
performance of them by Miss Far- 
nadi, distinguished Budapest-born 
pianist. Her crisp, purling technique 
plus her evident determination not 
to oversentimentalize nor to distort 
rhythmically in the prevailing man- 
ner, give these national essays an 
engagingly fresh quality. Techni- 
cally the recording is a masterpiece, 
though it tends to distort slightly at 
the inmost grooves. 


—R. E. 


Piano Sonata No. 
flat Major, Op. 84. 
Bonaventura, pianist. (Classic Edi- 
tions CE 1032, $5.95)*** Proko- 
fieff’s Eighth Piano Sonata, presum- 
ably his last work of the kind, has 

a long first movement of exceptional 
lyrics, for the late, great Rus- 
sian composer, almost alone among 
his contemporaries, seems to have 
been able to say something fresh in 
pianistic terms without resorting to 
percussive effects or neo-classic for- 
malism for musical interest. The two 
remaining movements of the sonata 
are less profound but quite delight- 
ful, full of Prokofieff’s character- 


8, B 
Anthony di 


istic wit and good humor. In an 
aptly poetic performance, Mr. Di 
3onaventura displays a_ sensitive 


style coupled with excellent techni- 
cal equipment. The piano tone is 
excellent, but there is some distor- 
tion of the upper frequencies. 
—R. A. E. 
Prelude No. 12, 
Op. 32; Prelude 
Op. 23; Polka. 
BLUMENFELD: Etude for the Left 
Hand Alone. BALAKiREFF: Islamey. 
ScHUMANN: Toccata, C major, Op. 


G sharp minor, 
No. 5, G minor, 


’ 


7; Traumeswirren. Liszt: Rhap- 
sodie Espagnole. Simon Barere, 
pianist. (Remington R-199-141, 


$2.99)** These performances, issued 


December 1, 1953 


Escort—Y our 





Friedrich Gulda 


Menahem Pressler 


in an album with the title Simon 
Barere Farewell, were recorded on 
the stage of Carnegie Hall by the 
artist’s son, Boris, during actual 
concerts. The applause of the au- 
diences is heard at the close of each 
work. Simon Barere’s death at the 
keyboard on April 2, 1951, while he 
was performing the Grieg Concerto 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Eugene Ormandy in Carnegie 
Hall, shocked the musical world. 
While these tapes are naturally not 
to be compared with those made for 
recordings under ideal conditions, 
they make available performances 
that would otherwise be lost. 

z.. 3. 


Appreciation Guide 


Wil- 
Constance 
(Escort, Series I, 
This is the first in a 
projected series of “appreciation” 
records, presumably under Mr. 
Starr’s personal auspices. He is a 
member of the music faculty at the 
University of Tennessee and also the 
concertmaster of the Knoxville Sym- 
phony, so that there is no question 
of his credentials. On this “tour”, 
as it is called, the listener is “es- 
corted” into the maze of form and 
analysis in the least professorial 
way, with demonstrations at the 
piano from the Mozart G Minor and 
Haydn Surprise Symphonies. The 
approach is quite informal and ef- 
fective, although the would-be stu- 
dent ought to have miniature 
scores at hand to get the most out 
of the lecture. Perhaps Mr. Starr 
will make it a point henceforth to 
include them. 


Musical Guide. 
liam Starr, narrator; 
Starr, pianist. 
$5.95 ) *** 


‘ ¢ 


Chamber Music 


3EETHOVEN : wry for cello and 
piano, No. 3 in A Major, Op. 69; 
No. 4 in C Major, and No. 5 in 


D Major, Op. 102. Pierre Fournier, 
cellist; Artur Schnabel, pianist. 
(Victor LCT 1124, $5.72)* This is 
another of Victor’s Treasury of Im- 


mortal Performances series _ re- 
pressed from old 78 rpm _ record- 
ings. As such, it automatically re- 


ceives our one-star rating. It should 
be noted, however, that this partic- 
ular record is several cuts above the 
average from the point of view of 
reproduction. The piano remains 
rather too much in the background, 
but the cello comes through with a 
colorful, clear tone. Obviously, no 
commentary is nece ssary on the 


quality of the musical interpreta- 
tions. 

—R.E 

Mozart: Quartets in A major, K. 464, 


and in C major, K 465. Budapest 
String Quartet. (Columbia ML4728, 
$5.45) *** These are two of the 
six late quartets that Mozart dedi- 
cated to Haydn after the latter had 
expressed his admiration for them 


in the famous remark to Father 
Mozart to the effect that Wolf- 
gang was the greatest composer 
known to him. It is only in this 


sense that the quartets have any- 
thing to do with Haydn. Musically 
they are less like Haydn than they 
are like Beethoven. The Budapest 
players give their customary im- 
peccable account of this music, using 


the Stradivari instruments from the 
Whittall Collection in the Library 
of Congress. By way of further 
identification, it might be added that 
these quartets are the last two of 
the set of six, the second sometimes 
being known as the “Dissonant” 


—R. E. 
Rossini: Six Quartets for flute, clari- 
net, bassoon and French horn. Mem- 


bers of the New Art Wind Quintet. 


(Classic Editions CE 1010, $5.- 
95)*** For those who know Rossini 
only as an operatic composer, these 
six pieces of chamber music will 
come as a_ delightful surprise 
Originally written for strings, they 
iater were arranged by the com 
poser for winds, which, due to the 


homophonic structure, renders them 


much more interesting. They are 
typically Rossinian in their persis- 
tent melodiousness and uncompli- 


cated architecture, but they are not 
simple for the wind instruments to 
play, particularly for the horn, which 
often is called upon to be very 
nimble indeed. The New Art players 


give a masterful performance. 
R. E 

. 

Film Score 

NEWMAN, ALFRED: The Robe (inci 
dental music to the film). Carole 
Richards, contralto Hollywood 
Symphony, Alfred Newman con 
ducting. (Decca DL 9012, $5.95) ** 
Those who enjoyed the ‘film may 
enjoy this, although there is little 
that holds the attention for long 


The recording is definitely sub- 
standard. 

j. 2 
Concertos 
BEETHOVEN: Concerto No. 3, in ( 
minor, Op. 37, for piano and or- 
chestra. Jose Iturbi, pianist-con- 
ductor. RCA _ Victor Symphony 


(LM-1759, Mr. Iturbi is 
an old hand at performing the offices 
of soloist and conductor at the same 


$5 72) *** 


time. On both counts, in the present 
disk, the result is something less 
than perfect. Mr. Iturbi manages 


the piano part with his customary 
brilliance, but the total effect of the 
performance is one of surface merit 
and provides little of interpretative 


value. The piano tone is rather 
punchy, but that may be because 
the Victor engineers have favored 
the solo instrument, making the or 
chestral accompaniment seem inci 
dental to the whole affair. 
i. B, 
CHAUsSsSON: Poeme, Op. 25 Comva, 
JuLes: Concerto in E Minor. Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist. RCA Victor 
Symphony, Izler Solomon conduct 
ing. (RCA _ Victor LM 7017 
$4.67)*** The Heifetz magic never 


Cc 


was more manifest than it is in this 
little gem of a record. would 
prefer a less chaste approach to the 
Chausson, but no violinist I know 
of could mold its passion and poetry 
into the compelling vehicle that Mr. 


Some 


Heifetz makes of it here. The 
Conus is not known to the general 
public, but it should be. The score 


is violinistic to the nth degree and 
otherwise obeisant to solid nine- 
teenth-century traditions. It could 
not hope for a more sympa 
thetic performance than Mr. Heifetz 
vouchsafes it, which is a bit of 
hyperbole but permissible in lieu of 
any prospective evidence to the 
contrary. 


HAUSSON: Poéme. RAvEL: Tzigane. 
Elizabeth Lockhart, violinist; Lon- 
don Symphony, Anatole 
conducting. HONEGGER: 
MILHAupD. Concerto No. 
Jacquinot, pianist; London Philhar- 
monia, Anatole Fistoulari conduct- 
ing. (MG M E3041, $4.85)** These 
four French works are well 
matched, from the ultra-romantic 
Poéme to the neo-classic Milhaud 
concerto, because they all “sound” 


Concertino. 
1. Fabienne 


DVORAK 


Mozart 


Records and Audio 





well, that is, they are attractive 
and tasteful in their use of instru 
mental timbres. There is, of 


course, 


musical meat beneath the colorful 
surface to make the works wortl 
listening to more than once. Miss 


Jacquinot’s stylish performances of 
the Honegger and Milhaud pieces 
are carried over from a previous 
recording. The new versions of the 
Chausson and Ravel are 
tunate in their soloist, 
Lockhart can only be described as 
able. It still remains a worthwhile 
disk for its generous assortment of 
fine compositions. R. A, | 


less for 


for Miss 


Cello and Or 
Op 104 | 


Concerto for 
chestra in B minor, 
tonio Janigro, cellist. Orchestra 
the l"ienna State Opera, Dean Dia 
on conducting. (Westminster \V] 
5225, $5.95)**** One of the 
terpieces of cello literature, and one 
of Dvorak’s outstanding achieve 
ments in orchestral writing, 
a sturdy, red-blooded interpretati 
in this superb recording. Mr. Jani 


receive 


gro’s playing combines vigor a1 
momentum with just the right de 
gree of delicacy and nuance, while 
Mr. Dixon, who has built a consid 
erable reputation abroad, provide 
an I nO that is as dis 
tinguished f its clearness of det 
as it is for its realization 
warmly romantic atmosphere, West 


have als: 
with a disk tliat 
vibrancy f the 


minsver’s engineers 
done themselves 
captures all the 


performance 


Flute Concertos No. 1, G 
major, K. 313, and No. 2, D major 
K. 314. Camillo Wanausek, fluti 
Pro Musica Chamber Orchestra 
Vienna, Hans Swarowsky condu 
ing. (Vox PL 8130, $5.95*** Al 
though Mozart expressed himself 1 
his letters in very hostile terms ab« 

the flute, he composed some lovel 


music for it. In the G major Con 
certo this recording provides thc 
original slow movement, whose 
grave beauty and originality were 
ipparently too much for the patror 


who commissioned the work, since 
Mozart replaced the movement wit! 
another, taxing to the musica 
understanding Although the D 
major Concerto was originally writ 
ten for oboe in C major, it sounds 
extremely effective in its brighte 

dress for flute. The performances 
are admirable. Mr. Wanausek has 
a luminous tone, and the orches 
tra is discreetly handled. Taste and 


less 


spontaneity are blended in the play 
ing 
R.S 
Porter: Concerto for Viola and Or 
chestra. DeLto Jor: Serenade 
Paul wg i violist American 
Recording Society Orchestra, Maa 
Schoenherr and Hans Swarowst 
conducting (ARS 36, by subscrip 
tion) *** Quincy Porter's Concert: 


(Continued on page 2 
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GRUEN, JOHN: 


Jusst BJOERLING 








(Continued from page 19) 

it an ingratiating work that uses 
simple melodic material —supporting 
it with mildly dissonant harmonic 
movement. The composer is him- 
self a violist, which may explain 
his eagerness to expand the litera- 
ture for that instrument, and_ he 
writes a solo part admirably suited 
to reveal its characteristic virtues. 
Mr. Angerer contributes a beauti- 
fully articulated performance, 
achieving a glowing tone in the 
elegiac slow movement. The re- 
cording is filled out with Norman 
Dello Joio’s darkly moving Sere- 
nade, used by Martha Graham for 
her Diversion of Angels. 


-C. B. 


Rimsky-KorsAKoFrF ProcramM. Fabi- 


enne Jacquinot, pianist. _Philhar- 
monia Orchestra, Anatole Fistoulari 
and Walter Susskind conducting 
London Symphony, George Weldon 
conducting. (MGM _ E3045, $4.85) 
7 This disk combines Miss 
Jacquinot’s winning performance of 
the Piano Concerto, previously 
available on a single ten-inch LP, 
with — readings of the Over- 
ture to May Night, the Bridal Pro- 
peri as from Le Coq d'Or, brief 
orchestral excerpts from Mlada and 
The Snow Maiden, and the com- 
{ typically lush orchestral 
translation of Glinka’s Kamarin- 
skaya. The recorded sound is some 
of MGM's best 


1 ser’s 


—C. B 


Songs 


Pomes Penveach; 13 
Ways of Looking at a Blackbird 
DonovAN RiIcHARD: Quartet for 
Woodwinds. KRAEHENBUEHL, DAv- 
1: Canzona. Patricia Neway, 
soprano; John Gruen, pianist; Yale 
IVoodwind Quartet. (Contemporary 
AP 121, $5.95)** Mr. Gruen has 
chosen interesting texts in the two 
sings recorded here. James Joyce’s 
Pomes Penyeach are seven in num- 
ber and speak severally of love; 
Wallace Stevens’ Blackbird poems, 
published in his early collection en- 
titled Harmonium, offer a study in 
concretion. It is easy to see that 
the former lend themselves natur- 
ally to lyric utterance, and the com- 
poser has reflected their subtle 
moods in an appropriately stringent 
vocal setting. The Stevens piece, an 
effective literary exercise in itself, 
does not benefit much from musical 
treatment. Miss Neway, accom- 
panied by Mr. Gruen in both cycles, 
delivers a strikingly cogent and fre- 
quently moving performance. The 
overside contains two well-con- 
structed and imaginatively scored 
works for woodwind quartet. Both 
were written in the last year, and 
both have been dedicated to the Yale 
ensemble, which makes a fine show- 
ing of itself in this recording debut. 


—C. B. 


IN SONG. Sixteen 
Jussi Bjoerling, tenor; Fred- 


songs. 


THE ONE AND ONLY... 


Bellit hus (.( 
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CopLAND: 


erick Schauwecker, pianist. (RCA 
Victor LM 1771, $5.72)*** The 
beauty of the Swedish tenor’s voice, 
the dependability of his musician- 
ship, and his excellent diction in- 
sure a high standard of perform- 
ance of the lieder on this record. 
The repertoire of many well-known 
masterpieces includes Schubert’s Die 
Forelle, Die Allmacht, Standchen, 
Wanderers Nachtlied, and Die bose 
Farbe; Brahms’s Die Mainacht; 
Liszt’s Es muss ein Wunderbares 
sein; Wolf’s Verborgenheit; Greig’s 
A Swan, and A Dream; Strauss’s 
Standchen, and Morgen; Sibelius’ 
Black Roses; Sjoberg’s Visions; 
Rachmaninoft’s Lilacs; and Tosti’s 
Ideale. Mr. Bjoerling does not al- 
ways extract the full measure of 
emotional depth of the songs, but 
when he does, as in the Scandina- 
vian and the Tosti songs, the re- 
sults are quite moving. The bril- 
liance and power of his singing in 
Die Allmacht is also notably effec- 
tive. Mr. Schauwecker gives the 
tenor excellent support at the piano. 

—R. A. E. 


Vocal Satirist 


ANNA RusseELL Stncs! AGAIN? Anna 


Russell, comedienne; John Coveart, 
pianist. (Columbia ML = 4733, 
$5.95) *** This disk includes the ir- 
reverent “analysis” of the Ring 
cycle that has convulsed Miss Rus- 
sell’s audiences from coast to coast. 
"Nuff said, except that it also in- 
cludes her advice on writing one’s 
own Gilbert & Sullivan opera, as 
well as her familiar parody of a 
women’s club president in the throes 
of introducing a guest artist. The 
recording was made at a live ap- 
pearance in Town Hall, so that 
fully half of the surfaces are 
usurped by laughter. And no 
wonder. 


Orchestral Music 


ALBENIZ: 


Iberia. Orchestra of the 
Concerts Colonne, George Sebas- 
tian conducting. (Urania URLP 
7085, $5.95)**** From the monu- 
mental work of Albéniz’s life we 
have here the Evocation, La Féte- 
Dieu a Seville, Triana, El Puerto, 
and El Albaicin as translated from 
piano to orchestra with loving and 
intuitive care by the composer’s fel- 
low student and friend Fernandez 
Arbés. As a musical evocation of 
his native land, Iberia is a musical 
achievement by Albéniz unparalleled 
by any other Spanish composer. 
Nationalistic: illy it is comparable to 
Smetana’s Ma Vlast. Both per- 
formance and recording are of the 
best quality. 


—R. E. 


Appalachian Spring; El 
Salon Mexico. lienna State Opera 
Orchestra, Franz Litschauer con- 
ducting. (Vanguard VRS 439, 
$5.95) *** A remarkably just and 
understanding performance of these 
two typically Copland and typically 
contemporary American works is 
achieved by the Viennese conductor. 
He reveals a surprising grasp of 





Viennese Dances 








Strauss, JOHANN: 


STRAUSS, 


D’Inpy: Istar 


COPPICUS, SCHANG & BROWN 


Strauss, JOHANN: Graduation Ball, 


ballet score arranged by Antal 
Dorati. New Symphony, Anatole 
Fistoulari conducting. (London LL 
883, $5.95) *** The score that Antal 
Dorati arranged from pieces by 
Johann Strauss for David Lichine’s 
ballet Graduation Ball is one of the 
best of its kind. Dorati respected the 
original music as much as possible, 
and he showed both taste and skill 
in his treatment of it. Mr. Fistou- 
lari and the New Symphony play the 
music delightfully, with a dancer’s 
approach to questions of tempo and 
accent, as 1S proper. 


Waltzes and Pol 
kas. Pittsburgh Symphony, Wiil- 
liam Steinberg, conductor. (Capitol 
P-8222, $5.75) **** A luminous re- 
cording, and equally luminous per- 
formances, of the Acceleration, 
Adele, and Emperor Waltzes; the 
Pizzicato, Tritsch-Tratsch, Annen, 
Champagne, and Thunder and 
Lightning Polkas; and the Per- 
petuum Mobile. 


JOHANN, JR. AND JOSEF: 
Twelve polkas. Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra, Anton Paulik conducting. 
(Vanguard VRS 438, $5.95)**** 
The Strauss polkas are as intoxicat- 
ing as their waltzes, as the dozen 
samples on this disk demonstrate. 
Mr. Paulik, for fifteen years con- 
ductor of the Vienna Volksoper, 
where the Strauss operettas are a 
tradition, and the Vienna State Op- 
era Orchestra perform the polkas 
with the kind of style and brilliance 
that only years of association can 
give. With its superb engineering 
this is as cheerful a disk as has 
come along in many a moon. 


—R. A. E. 


the idiom for a European, and in 
Appalachian Spring he seems to di- 
vine the dance movement of Mar- 
tha Graham for whom the work 
was composed. This is not easy to 
do for one who is not intimately 
familiar with her performance, and 
one is inclined to suppose that Mr. 
Litschauer probably has never seen 
her do it. This is now the third, 
and I think the best, LP recording 
of Appalachian Spring. 


(Symphonic Varia- 
tions) ; Prelude to Act I of Ferval. 
Duxkas: La Péri (Poéme Dansé). 
Westminster Symphony, Anatole 
Fistoulari conducting. (MGM 
E3062, $4.85)*** Revealing per- 
formances of two works (and an 
opera excerpt) that have all but dis- 
appeared from the orchestral reper- 
tory. Although one is tempted to 
think of them as period pieces, their 
exoticism has not yet faded to mere 
quaintness, at least not for his 
listener. D’Indy’s Istar can still 
stand as a solid musical achievement, 


Returning Season 1954-55 
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DvorAkK: The 


— 


MAHLER: 


_ 


Five CENTURIES OF CHORAL 


‘ 


RESPIGHI: The Pines of Rome; The 


Choral Survey 


57th ST 


AURE: Pelléas et Mélisande. DuKas: 


and Mr. Fistoulari makes this point 
in his superb reading of the score 

~ o 
Jacobin, symphonic 
suite. Orchestra of Radio Berlin 
Kurt Kretschmar conducting. Car- 
nival Overture. Linz Bruckner 
Symphony, Georg Ludwig conduct- 
ing. SMETANA: Libussa Overture 
Orchestra of Radio Berlin, Arthur 
Rother conducting. (Urania URLP 
7094, $5.95)** More in Urania’s 
Slavic revival—but just about the 
bottom of that barrel. 


—C. B 


La Péri. Orchestra of the Concerts 
Colonne, George Sebastian conduct- 
ing. (Urania URLP 7097, $3. 
.95)**** A beautifully played and 
gorgeously reproduced sampling of 
turn-of-the-century French theatre 
music. The Fauré is the familiar 
incidental music for Maeterlinck’s 
play. Dukas’s La Péri was composed 
for a dance recital given by Trou- 
hanova in 1912. The dance is for- 
gotten but the music remains as 
a particularly graceful example of 
Dukas’s rare exercises in symphoni 
form. A must for hi-fi enthusias's 

gag 

“ X 


Symphony No. 1, in D 
major. Pittsburgh Symphony, W 

liam Steinberg, conductor. (Capital 
P 8224, $4.98)** A new but more 
or less routine and uninspiring, re- 
cording of a work that has beet 
disked before at least four times 
Mr. Steinberg and his men were 
not up to their usual high standard 
for this one. Neither were the 
engineers. 


Fountains of Rome. NBC Sym- 
phony, Arturo Toscanini, conductor 
(RCA Victor LM 1768, $5.72)*** 
This is as handsome a picture-book 
as it is a recording of Respighi’s 
two most popular works for orches- 
tra. There are fourteen full-page 
pictures of the immemorial foun- 
tains and trees of the Eternal City 
that inspired the music, and_ there 
is an accompanying text by Vincent 
Sheean. The performance of the 
music, needless to say, is as fine as 
one ever is likely to he: ar 


Musi 
Male Choir of All Saints Church, 
Worcester, Mass., William Self, 
director. (Classic Editions CE 1023, 
$5.95)*** As the title says, this 
record represents four hundred 
years (or five different centuries) 
of choral music for Christian wor- 
ship ranging from Palestrina and 
Rosselli in Italy to the Bohemian 
Fr. Joseph Schuetky, the Englis! 
Thomas Tallis, the German Mel- 
chior Franck and J. S. Bach, the 
French Franck and Gounod and the 
American Everett Titcomb and Wil- 
liam Self. Aside from its interest as 
a broad survey of an important sub- 
ject, the disk is distinguished by 
good singing, good choral balance 


and clear enunciation. —R. 





Sergei Denham, Director 
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(Continued from page 11) 
meaningful development of its the- 
matic ideas. In the Andante there 
are moments of relaxation and quiet 
movement, but they are brief and fail 
to define the inner spirit of the com- 
poser’s musical statement as a whole 


The Aubert Fantasie wanders rest- 
lessly and is lacking in any tension 
. all. The brilliant facade provided 


by the piano part does not conceal its 
inferiority of materials and ineffectual 
instrumentation. 

In the two Brahms works, Mr 
Mitropoulos went straight to the heart 
of the matter in sharply etched, con- 
centrated readings. He revealed the 


intricacies of the symphony with 
clarity and molded its lyric phrases 
with loving care. 

—C. B. 


Rolf Liebermann's Furioso 
Given New York Premiere 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 


Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor, Mis- 
cha Elman, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 14 and 15: 

Tragic Overture . Brahms 


Symphony No. 1 (Spring)...Schumann 


Violin Concerto in E minor... 
evecece Mendelsso! in 
ree Lieberman: 
(First New York performance) 


Having thoroughly Prussianized 
Schumann’s Rhenish Symphony a fort- 
night ago, Mr. Mitropoulos redeemed 
himself triumphantly by infusing just 
the right spirit of the vernal equinox 
into the Spring Symphony. His week- 
end performances had life and lilt, and 
there was no dawdling over the wood- 
wind flights in the last two movements 
as there often is. Mr. Elman’s parti- 
cipation in the Mendelssohn did not 
depart a whit from his long familiar 
way, except that he did not take the 
Finale as fast as he used to. His vel- 
vety tone is a continuing marvel, al- 
though one would have wished for 
more soaring and less sobbing in this 
particular score. The Brahms was sup- 
planted on Nov. 15 by Mendelssohn's 
F ingal’s Cave Overture. 

The Swiss composer Rolf Lieber- 
mann is best known, and then only by 
reputation on this side of the Atlantic, 
for his satiric opera Leonore 40/45. 
Furioso is an aptly titled, skillfully 
contrived, one-movement essay in 
propulsion. The composer is now re- 
ported to be gravitating to twelve-tone 
techniques, but this 1947 effort does 
not employ any. Not a_ formidable 
work at all by current criteria, it 
raises a din that doubtless sets some 
kind of a record for decibel output in 
the opening and closing fast section. 
An intervening Andante is lyrical but 
hardly assuaging. - 


Ormandy Conducts 
Wagner Program 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 


Nov. i7: 


ALL WAGNER PROGRAM 


Overture and Bacchanale from Tann- 
hauser; Excerpts from Act III of Die 
Meistersinger; Siegfried’s Rhine Jour 
ney, Siegfried’s Death and Funeral 
Music, from Gétterdammerung; Pre! 
ude and Love Death from Tristat 
und Isolde 


Margaret Harshaw was to have 
been soloist at this concert, but illness 
prevented her appearance. She had 
sung with the orchestra in Philadel- 
phia on Friday, Saturday and Mon- 
day. But, as Harl McDonald, mana- 
ger of the orchestra, explained to the 
Carnegie Hall audience, she had not 
been feeling well at the Monday ap- 
pearance, and on the day of this con- 
cert her physicians forbade her to 
sing. The original program was to 
have included the Prelude to Tristan 
und Isolde; the Wesendonck Songs; 
the Liebestod from Tristan; and the 
Gotterdammerung excerpts played, 
with the addition of the Immolation. 


December 1, 1953 





John 


Corigliano 





substitutions 


By skillful last-minute 
and rearrangement Mr. Ormandy 
achieved a well-balanced program. 
Although everyone was disappointed 
at Miss Harshaw’s absence, the or- 
chestra and its conductor compensated 
for it by some of the most magnificent 
performances they have ever given 
here. The sheer lustre, richness, and 
volume of the sound were intoxicat- 
ing, and the music was played with a 
dramatic intensity that took one in 
imagination straight into the opera 
house. It was an inspired evening; 
long to be cherished in memory. 
—R. S. 


Blacher's Ornaments 
Has American Premiere 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. John 
Corigliano, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 19: 

Overture to an English Opera. Haydn 


(First American > een ) 
Violin Concerto, No. 


D minor : Kew d ane Vieuxtemps 
Ornaments, for Orchestra. . Blacher 
(First 


American pe rform: ince) 
Symphonic Dances ‘ Rachmaninoff 


Both of the major works on this 
program were symphonic dances, for 
Boris Blacher’s Ornaments is essen- 
tially a study in rhythms, which im- 
mediately evokes choreographic pat- 
terns in the imagination of the dance- 
minded listener. Blacher’s theory of 
variable meters has already created 
great interest in musical circles here 
and abroad, and Mr. Mitropoulos 
should be congratulated for giving us 
a sovereign performance of the Orna- 
ments for orchestra only three months 
after its world premiere at the Venice 
Festival. 

In his preface to the Ornaments, 
for Piano (1950), quoted in the pro- 
zyram note, Blacher explained: “The 
idea of handling the rhythmical proc- 
ess in such a way that every measure 
has a different metrical structure grew 
out of the realization that change of 
meter often intensifies formal prog- 
ress. Now, if one constructs metrical 
relationships according to mathemati- 
cal principles, using segular series or 
set combinations, then the metrical 
procedure is no longer left to chance 
or personal caprice. Thereby are pro- 
duced new kinds of symmetry that be- 
long to a higher category, interesting 
overlappings of metrical series with 
musical phrasing, varied repetitions 

. etc. The article about Blacher 
by Everett Helm that appeared in the 
June, 1953, issue of Mustcat AMERICA 
provides information on these theories. 

The test of any musical composition 
is how it sounds in performance, not 
in theory, and the Ornaments came 
off very well. The music did not seem 
as formally clear as one expected 
from the schematic framework, but it 
had fascinating and subtle rhythmic 
pulsations and interrelations that were 
obviously part of a unified plan. The 
harmonic texture was rather unorigi- 


nal. There were echoes of Strauss, 
Schénberg, Berg, and others. At one 
point, a broad, sentimental melody 


emerged and was put through devious 
transformations. But the scoring was 
extremely delicate and inventive, often 
evocative of oriental music. These 
Ornaments, like some of Schénberg’s 
works, are most absorbing in their 
(Continued on page 32) 
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impressions of music. Besides a force in 
shaping appreciation, it will be a friend 


and companion loved through the years. 





should you select a 


when selecting a piano. 


Liberal time to pay. 


piano? 


Your Steinway dealer is a piano 
He will point out true 
differences that should be weighed 
For a free 
“How to Choose a Piano” 
—which displays the distinguished 
Grands and Verticals 

Steinway & Sons, Steinway 


New 


4 Steinway Regency Ver 
tical can be delivered into you 
home for as little down as $147.50. 
*Slightly 
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Philadelphia Offered 


Impressive Otello 


And Complete Concert Version of Tosca 


By Max DE SCHAUENSEE 


Philadelphia 
HE last days of October were 
| ushered in musically on the 25th 
by the New Chamber Orchestra 
of Philadelphia, Ifor Jones conducting 
this first concert of the season’s series. 
A large audience gathered in the Bel- 
levue-Stratford ballroom to hear an 
excellent program, which included 
Handel’s Concerto Grosso in G 
minor; Dohnanyi’s Piano Quintet in 
E flat minor, with Vladimir Sokoloff 
as its fluent pianist, supported by the 
Curtis Quartet; Henry Cowell’s con- 
trapuntal Hymn and Fuguing Tune, 
No. 2, and Guillaume Lekeu’s over- 
long but atmospheric Adagio in C 
minor. The concert closed with the 
American premiere of Gioacchino 
Rossini’s Sonata in C major for Or- 
chestra, written when the composer 
was fifteen. This proved pretty high- 
grade Rossini, at that, and the players 
offered it with much brio. 
3ack from the Worcester Festival, 
the Philadelphia Orchestra reappeared 
at the Academy on Oct. 30, with 
Eugene Ormandy in his accustomed 
place, and young Ervin Laszlo as the 
soloist. The 21-year-old Hungarian 
pianist played the Rachmaninoff Con- 
certo No. 2 with nimble fingers and 
an abundance of confidence. A lack of 
maturity of conception could be noted 
and accounted for by the soloist’s 
youth. Mr. Ormandy programmed the 
Miaskovsky Symphony No. 21, a 
favorite with him, and his own tran- 
scription of Debussy’s Reflets dans 
l’eau, finishing matters with Ravel’s 
Rapsodie Espagnole, which was lus- 
trously performed. More unfamiliar 
was a hearing of Two Symphonic In- 
terludes from Ernest Bloch’s Mac- 
beth, which displayed the composer’s 
gift for orchestral color and expert 
scoring. 


Herva Nelli as Tosca 


The Philadelphia Orchestra’s next 
appearance at the Academy, on Nov. 
5, was more unorthodox, as Mr. 
Ormi andy offered his concert version 
of Puccini’s Tosca. Except for a few 
minor cuts, the opera was presented 
intact. The orchestra’s famous tone 
glorified the already glowing Puccini 
score. Vocal honors went to Herva 
Nelli in the name part. The soprano 
was in splendid voice (top C and 
all), and she invested the role with 
more dramatic power than is usually 
at her command. Kurt Baum _ has 
been in better voice here, but his 
Cavaradossi was sung with ease. Hugh 
Thompson battled the heavy Scarpia 
music successfully, though his is 
hardly the voice for a role that calls 
for a Heldenbariton. Lester Englander 
was fine as the Sacristan and Spo- 
letta; so was Luis Pichardo’s fine big 
bass effective in the part of Ange- 
lotti. 

The orchestra returned to its norm 
at the regular subscription concert 
on the following afternoon, as Mr. 
Ormandy presented the world pre- 
miere of Nicholas Nabokov’s Con- 
certo for Cello and and Orchestra. 
Lorne Munroe, principal cellist of the 
orchestra, was the splendid soloist. 

In the new piece, carrying the 
subtitle Les Hommages, Nabokov (a 
Russian living in Paris) pays tribute 
to three favorite masters, Tchaikov- 
sky, Dargomijsky, and Glinka. Echoes 
and themes from these composers 
are heard in an attractive, well or- 
chestrated, not particularly profound 
piece. William Schuman’s Symphony 
No. 6, heard here previously, re- 
vealed again its impressive qualities 
in a fine performance, the composer 
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being present. Mr. Munroe was given 
additional opportunity to prove his 
gilt-edged qualities as a virtuoso in 
the Saint-Saéns Concerto No. 1, in 
A minor. 

The following week, on Nov. 13, 
the orchestra had Margaret Harshaw 
for its soloist, in an all-Wagnerian 
program. Miss Harshaw sang the 
five Wesendonck Songs, the Tristan 
Liebestod, and the Immolation Scene 
from Gotterdammerung. Her sincerity 
and simplicity of deportment compli- 
mented her bright, clear tones, which 
have lost all semblance of contralto 
richness. Her greatest success was 
in the Immolation Scene, where her 
secure and penetrating climactic notes 
made a fine effect, as did her earnest- 
ness and growing sense of Wagnerian 
stvle. 

A fine display of violin virtuosity 
and excellent musical style were sup- 
plied by Norman Carol, young Phila- 
delphia violinist, in his Academy re- 
cital on Noy. 3. Mr. Carol’s playing 
of the Vitali Chaconne, the Brahms 
Sonata in A major, the Wieniawski 
Concerto in D minor, plus shorter 
compositions, calls for the highest 
praise. Here is undoubtedly one of 
the coming violinists of our day. 

Opera was served by the opening 


performance of the Philadelphia La 
Scala company at the Academy on 
Nov. 6. A good performance of 
Madama Butterfly was heard under 
the baton of Carlo Moresco. Dalisay 
Aldaba was a charming Butterfly, and 
Giulio Gari a fresh-voiced Pinkerton, 
both singers ending the first act on an 
easily sustained high C that was good 
to hear. Frank Valentino was an 
experienced Sharpless, and Lorraine 
Calcagno an unusually sympathetic 
Suzuki. 

The Philadelphia Civic Grand 
Opera opened its season before a 
packed house on Nov. 10, at the 
Academy, with an impressive per- 
formance of Verdi's Otello. Both 
Giovanni Martinelli and Gina Cigna 
were part of the representative audi- 
ence for the occasion. Star of the 
evening was Ramon Vinay, for the 
stature of his portrayal of the un- 
happy Moor has increased. His death 
scene was a truly magnificent moment 
of theatre. Herva Nelli sang the 
music of Desdemona effortlessly and 
with limpid tone, while Giuseppe Val- 
dengo was a rich-voiced but histri- 
onically mild Iago. John Lawler as 
Lodovico and Jean Schneck as Emilia 
complimented the principals. Giuseppe 

3amboschek conducted the great score 
in knowledgeable fashion. 


Joel Kimball Resigns 
Rochester Posts 


Rocnester.—Joel C. Kimball has 
resigned as executive director of the 
Rochester Civic Music Association 
and manager of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic. 


All Russian Concert 
In Kansas City Season 


Kansas City, Mo.—Hans Schwieg- 
er, conductor of the Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic, chose an all-Russian pro- 
gram for his first pair of subscription 
concerts in Music Hall, on Nov. 3 and 
4. Kabalevsky’s Overture to Colas 
Breugnon was followed by Tchaikov- 
sky’s Sixth Symphony, which Mr. 
Schwieger presented with dramatic 
effect. The Philharmonic Chorus, di- 
rected by Raymond Cutting, joined the 
orchestra for the closing work, Boro- 
din’s Poloytzian Dances. 

The Philharmonic’s first concerts of 
the season not included in the sub- 
scription series were given on Oct. 30 
and 31 at Municipal Auditorium 
These concerts, sponsored by a local 
drug company, are offered free to the 
public. Mr. Schwieger, conducting the 
popular program, was assisted by two 
superlative soloists, Lillian Murp! 
and Tony Martin, with Hal Borne at 
the piano. Arthur Wisner, manager of 
the orchestra, was the genial commen- 
tator. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


Brooklyn Ensemble 
Opens Chamber Series 


The Brooklyn Chamber Music S 
ciety, directed by Carl H. Tollefser, 
was presented by the Brooklyn Inst 
tute of Arts and Sciences at th 
Brooklyn Academy on Noy. 12. TI 
second concert in this series is sche 


uled for Jan. 7. 





GEORGE ALEXANDER RUSSELL 


George Alexander Russell, 73, com- 
poser, and organist, who retired last 
year as music director for the Wana- 
maker stores, died at his home in 
Dewitt, N. Y., on Nov. 24. A gradu- 
ate of Syracuse University and the 
holder of an honorary doctorate of 
pedagogy from the University of 
Cincinnati, Mr. Russell was _ for 
eighteen years director of music at 
Princeton University, where he filled 
the Henry Clay Frick chair. 

When he left Syracuse in 1901, Mr. 
Russell went to Europe to study with 
Leopold Godowsky, Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, Harold Bauer, and Charles- 
Marie Widor. He made his debut as 
a pianist in Paris in 1908. He did 
concert work for two years after his 
return to this country. He then joined 
the Wanamaker organization and held 
the post of music director in the 
Philadelphia store from 1919 to 1929. 
Three years later he received the 
title of Chevalier of the Order of the 
Cross from the King of Belgium. 

Mr. Russell was a member of the 
American Guild of Artists, the Sing- 
ing Teachers Association and the 
American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers. He was the au- 
thor of several songs and works for 
both piano and organ. 

Surviving are his widow, the for- 
mer Eloise Holden; a sister, Waldine 


Russell; and a brother, Faris R. 
Russell. 

TATIANA CHAMIE 
Tatiana Chamie, ballet. teacher, 


choreographer, and _ one-time solo 
dancer with the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, died at New York’s 
Mount Sinai Hospital on Nov. 18. 
3orn in Russia and taken to France 
by her parents at an early age, Miss 
Chamie became a member of the Serge 
Diaghileff company, in which she 
scored particular successes as a solo- 
ist in Petrouchka. She joined Col. 
De Basil company after Diaghileff’s 
death and danced with it for nine 
years. She was subsequently with the 
Ballet Russe from 1938, when the 
present company was formed, until 
she opened her own school in 1944. 
In recent years, at the invitation of 
the Ballet Russe, she did the choreog- 
raphy for two of its ballets, The 


Obituaries 


Birthday and Prima Ballerina. Sur- 
viving are two brothers, Nicholas and 
Michael Chamie, both of Paris. 


A. REX RICCARDI 


A. Rex Riccardi, 52, first assistant 
to James C. Petrillo, president of the 
American Federation of Musicians, 
A.F. of L., died at the Memorial Hos- 
pital in New York on Nov. 11. He 
had become an assistant to Mr. Pe- 
trillo in 1943 and was advanced to 
the union’s second administrative post 
in December, 1948. He was originally 
a cellist and bass viol player. 


ELIZABETH REND MITCHELL 
Mrs. Elizabeth Rend Mitchell, an 


active music patron and wife of 
Charles E. Mitchell, a former New 
York Bank president, died at her 
New York home on Nov. 14. For 
many years Mrs. Mitchell was chair- 
man of the Children’s Concert Com- 
mittee of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony and served on the 
board of the society. She was also 
a member of the boards of the Mu- 
sicians Emergency Fund and_ the 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation. Her 
interest in music led her to indulge 
in some composition in smaller forms. 


NELSON STUART SMITH 


NortH TARRYTOWN, N. Y.—Nelson 
Stuart Smith, 67, teacher and concert 
pianist, died here on Nov. 7. Born 
in Litchfield, Conn., Mr. Smith began 
his musical studies in Boston with 
Julie Rivé-King and continued under 
Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler, Bruce Si- 
monds, and Tobias Matthay in Lon- 
don. He appeared in recitals in 
Europe before returning to this coun- 
try to become co-founder of the In- 
ternational Free Scholarship Associa- 
tion. From 1930 to 1940 he was head 
of the piano department of the Col- 
lege of New Rochelle. 


MICHAEL J. FARRELL 


Boston.—Michael J. Farrell, 67, 
father of the soprano Eileen Farrell, 
died here on Nov. 9 after an illness 
of many years. 


MRS. WALTER W. NAUMBURG 

Elsie Binger Naumburg, secretary 
and treasurer of the Walter W. 
Naumburg Foundation, established by 
her husband, died at New York Hos- 
pital on Nov. 26. For many years 
research associate at the American 
Museum of Natural History, Mrs 
Naumburg specialized in the study of 
tropical birds and was a Fellow oi 
the American Ornithologists Union, 
as well as a delegate to many inter- 
national ornithological meetings. Wit 
her husband, a retired banker and 
patron of music, she was an 
supporter of a number of musical 
organizations. Besides her work with 
the Naumburg Foundatien, which has 
been devoted to the sponsoring of 
young musicians since 1925, she 
served as chairman of An Hour oi 
Music, Inc. 

At the beginning of the second 
World War, Mrs. Naumburg aban- 
doned her ornithological research, to 
assist her husband, who was a direc- 
tor of the Soldiers Canteen operated 
by the Salvation Army. She was a 
trustee of the Nation: u Foundation oi 
Junior Museums, Inc.; a director of 
the Greenwich, Conn., ada Center ; 
and a former member of the board 
of the National Audubon Societe. 

Her husband and three brothers, all 
of New York, survive. 


active 


INA F. GRANGE 


Ina F. Grange, a voice coach and 
accompanist with a number of leading 
singers, died in New York on Nov. 
10. Among the artists whom she ac- 
companied were Titta Ruffo, Antonio 
Scotti, Rose Low, Stephen Kennedy, 
and Ann Fitziu. She was a member 
of the New York Singing Teachers 
Association and the American Theatre 
Wing. 


EDGAR S. ROPER 

Lonpon.—Edgar S. Roper, 74, 
former organist and choirmaster for 
the chapels of Britain’s royal resi- 
dences, died here on Nov. 19. A grad- 
uate of the Westminster Abbey 
School and Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge University, where he he'd 
three advanced degrees, Mr. Roper 
was a Member and Commander of thie 
Royal Victorian Order and a Fellow 
of the Royal College of Organists. 
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(Continued from page 11) 


Horpsichord Quartet 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Nov. 10 


The Harpsichord Quartet, one of 


New York’s most distinguished groups 
oi chamber musicians, opened its se- 
ries of three concerts with a program 
that included the world premiere of 
Elliott Carter’s Sonata for Flute, 
Oboe, Cello, and Harpsichord. The 
work is dedicated to Sylvia Marlowe, 
harpsichordist of the ensemble. 

Carter has written a sonorously 
fascinating and intellectually impres- 
sive piece. It seems sporadic in its 
development, and at times it sounds 
like an experiment, but nonetheless it 
is music of powerful imagination and 
sustained intensity, one of the best 
things the composer has done. The 
performance was superb. Claude Mon- 
teux, flutist; Harry Shulman, oboist ; 
Bernard Greenhouse, cellist; and Miss 
Marlowe exploited to the full its un- 
usual timbres and bold harmonic de- 
vices, while giving a really inspired 
interpretation. 

The other twentieth-century work 
o: the evening was Harold Shapero’s 
Sonata No. 1 in D (1944), which 
Miss Marlowe performed for the 


first time on the harpsichord, at the 
composer’s suggestion. I have not 
heard the sonata in its original piano 
form, but it certainly makes admir- 
able harpsichord music. Its strong, 
avticulate part-writing and formal 
clarity are emphasized by the instru- 
nient 


The concert opened with a noble 
‘rtormance by the quartet of Cou- 
rin’s La Sultane. Miss Marlowe 
layed Bach’s Toccata in D major 


nervously but with resourceful regis- 
tration and imaginative vigor. Mr. 
Greenhouse joined her in a magnifi- 


two-year 
Moiseiwitsch in this recital returned 
program of romantic 
music played in the grand manner and 
with a kind of breathtaking old-fash- 
ioned virtuosity. Sitting at the piano 
as imperturbable as a Buddhist image, 
he let his fingers fly over the keyboard 
the instrument 
splendent array of tonal colors; 
i f touches sometimes bore 
relationship to the music being played, 
and sometimes did not, yet the play 
ing was always fascinating from the 
purely pianistic angle. 
like Brahms’s Handel Variations, were 
with an impetuous 
patience—the fugue at such 
wind pace as to obscure its outlines 
in one grand blur of sound. 





Benno Moiseiwitsch 


cent performance of Handel's Sonata 
in C major, a model of stylistic pur- 
ity and refinement of feeling. The 
four musicians closed the program 
with Telemann’s Sonata in C 
Bisha, cellist, played 
extra cello part in the Couperin work 
and provided the continuo elsewhere 
where it was needed. 


Benno Moiseiwitsch, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 10 


Sylvia Marlowe 


absence, 


Some 


the pianist might have been reckless 
with impunity, as in Kabalevsky’s 
Sonata No. 3, for instance, he was all 
restraint, although the closing pages 
were delivered with a good deal of 
propulsion. 

On the other hand, in Chopin’s 
Etude in C sharp minor (Op. 10), 
Rachmaninoff’s Moment Musical in E 
minor, and Liszt’s Venezia e Napoli 
tarantella, Mr. Moiseiwitsch was a 
superlative and dazzling enchanter. 
The etude was played at a dizzy pace, 
with a prodigal profusion of nuances, 
and with such sheer exuberance and 
mastery that the audience demanded 
its repetition. The pianist worked 
wonders, too, with the terrific scale 
passages for the left hand in the 
Rachmaninoff, and his sensational per- 
formance of the Liszt brought down 
the house. 


—R. K 


Janice Moudry, Mezzo-Soprano 
Town Hall, Nov. 10 


Janice Moudry displayed an un- 
usually agreeable voice, excellent 
breath control, and solid musical in- 
telligence in a program that included 
lieder by Brahms and Wolf; Char 
lotte’s letter scene, from Massenet’s 
Werther; songs by Chausson and 
Fauré; and an English group by 
Celius Dougherty and Louie White 
Miss Moudry, who billed herself as 
a contralto at her debut two years 
ago, seemed to have acquired the 
lighter quality if not the higher range 
of the mezzo-soprano. Which is not 
to say that the upper tones were not 
well produced — indeed, the singer's 
voice production was always admir- 
able—but that they lacked the fullness 
of the medium and lower range. Actu 
ally it was the interpretative aspect 
of Miss Moudry’s performance that 
was the least pleasing She showed 
emotional awareness only in gentle 
songs like Chausson’s Le Colibri and 
Dougherty’s Serenade. Pieces that 
required intensity, particularly such 
charged music as the Massenet ex- 


cerpt and Fauré’s’ Fleur  jetée, 
emerged cold and almost lifeless. Wil- 
liam Hughes was her accompanist 


—A. B 


Lee Cass, Bass-baritone 
Town Hall, Nov. 11, 3:00 (Debut) 


Lee Cass is a winner of this year’s 
Walter W. Naumburg Foundation 
Award and was sponsored by that or- 
ganization in this impressive debut re- 
cital. His program contained several 
interesting items, including Mozart's 
Freimaurer Kantate; Moussorgsky’s 
Songs and Dances of Death, in an 
English adaptation by Marion Far 
quhar; and a colorful little song by 
Villa-Lobos, entitled Pai-do-Mati, in 
its first American performance. In 
these, as in the groups of German 
lieder and French and American songs, 
Mr. Cass revealed a remarkable talent 
for dramatic projection. Remember 
ing his superb operatic performances 
at Tanglewood this summer (Musical 
AMERICA for September), I should 
say that he has a bright future in 
that field, but his considerable per 
sonal charm and sound musicianshiy 
commend him to the recital stage as 
well. Although his vocal range seems 
to be limited somewhat, his singing 
on this occasion was distinguished b 
a consistently appealing tone, firt 
control, and clear enunciation | 

( ) 
Rosalyn Tureck, Pianist 
Tewn Hall, Nov. 11 


Rosalyn Turec k, afte a three-vear 





absence, returned to Town Hall 

another of her famed Bach recitals 
Fine as her playing of the master’s 
works has been in_ the past, on this 
occasion it was a revelation, for Miss 
Tureck’s art has grown and ripened 
to the very pinnacle of pertection She 
has evolved a stvle of her own 
adapting Bach's clavier works t the 
modern piano that in no wise violates 
their spirit, nor does she strain a gnat 
in trving to make the piano sound like 


a harpsichord 
Her playing of five Preludes 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Pianist 


“Poetic and often evocative. 
Played with his customary mu- 
sicianship, clarity and musical 
tone.”—N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 





LUCIE BIGELOW 
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Bach, the Great Bourgeois 


(Continued from page 8) 


the Authorized Version which we all 
loved in England he replied with 
scorn, “I should like to know who 
authorized it”, and when I objected 
that Troutbeck’s literary style left 
much to be desired he only said that 
he believed he was a very religious 
man. 

Did Bach always means his or 
chestral directions to be carried out 
to the letter? For example, he 
scarcely ever specified what instru- 
ment is to play the continuo, I have 
heard the Agnus Dei from the B 
minor Mass accompanied by what 
Mr. Byard expressively calls “plops” 
on the harpsichord and a full quota of 
double basses grunting out the bass. 
Again, when Bach writes an obbligato 
and marks it “oboe col violini” does 
he really mean the doubling to go on 
all the time. May we not suppose 
that at the rehearsal he told the oboe 
to rest for a certain number of bars 
(indeed if the oboist tried to play the 
whole time as written he would prob- 
ably burst); and occasionally told the 
violins to be silent and let the oboe 
be heard alone? [ have tried this 
experiment with, | hope, success in the 
instrumental interludes of Jesu, Joy 
of Man’s Desiring. 

Now we must tackle the problem 
of what is rather pompously called 
“realization of the continuo”, In 
many of the arias and in the whole 
of the Evangelist’s recitatives all that 
Bach provided was the bass and the 
necessary figures to indicate what har- 
monies should be played above the 
bass. (A figured bass by the way is 
something like the scheme which has 
been adopted for notation of the mu- 
sic for the ukelele in modern times.) 
The continuo part was given to the 
keyboard player whose duty it was to 
improvise a full accompaniment ac- 
cording to the indication in the 
figures. 


Not What Bach Wrote 


It cannot be made too clear that 
what we find in the usual pianoforte 
scores of the Bach recitatives is not 
what Bach wrote. As I have already 
said, what Bach wrote for his recita- 
tives was only the bass with the 
necessary figures to indicate the har 
monies. In the usual vocal scores of 
the Passion this bass is “realized” as 
a series of detached chords placed in 
the dullest part of the instrument and 
with hardly any variation of treat- 
ment which makes the cadences, par- 
ticularly, almost intolerable. How 
ever, | hope and believe that these 
printed pianoforte parts are never 
plaved and, in justice to the arranger, 
I think they were never meant to be 
played. Perhaps really it would have 
been better in that case to print 
simply Bach’s bass and figures and 
not give simple-minded people the 
idea that when they play these dreary 
chords they are playing Bach. How, 
then, are we to play Bach recitatives ? 
We have some evidence that Bach and 
the pupils under his guidance did 
something interesting and elaborate by 
way of “realization”. Will it be im- 
pertinent if we also try to do some- 
thing interesting and elaborate, always 
of course keeping well within Bach's 
idiom? In this way, I believe we 
should truly interpret the word “con- 
tinuo” by a flowing melodic outline 
varying according to the nature of 
the narrative and the emotional con- 
tent of the words 

“The letter killeth, but the Spirit 
giveth life.” If we adhere meticu- 
lously and mechanically to the letter 
of Bach we shall inevitably kill the 
spirit. Bach’s hearers were eight 
centh-century German Lutherans with 
minds very different from ours. They 
had, for example, a very personal re- 
action to theology; they saw no harm 
in singing “Mein Jesu gut Nacht”. 
Our purists would have us sing “My 
Jesus now good night”, but we quite 


rightly realize that in English this 
would be mere affectation. Again, 
these eighteenth-century German 
burghers liked full value for their 
money and they thought nothing of 
sitting in church listening to, or pos- 
sibly sleeping through, three-and-a- 
half hours of music, plus a sermon. 
But we, with our quicker apprehen- 
sion, are more easily exhausted and 
cannot really endure the emotion of 
this music for so long. 

It is the fashion nowadays to per- 
form Bach’s Passion in its entirety 
with a “Bach” luncheon party be- 
tween the parts. I believe this to be 
a mistake. We must admit. that 
Homer occasionally nods, and that 
some of the arias are not up to Bach's 
high standard. It is, I believe, wrong 
to include these for the sake of a 
mechanical completeness. It is not 
impossible that Bach never meant 
them all to be played on the same 
occasion, but that he made a different 


Americans in 


(Continued from page 5) 

and overrefined; but there was no 
gainsaying his complete mastery of 
Britten’s musical vocabulary. 

Sadler’s Wells, the smaller and 
more modest of London’s two opera 
houses, his vouchsafed the only real 
novelty of the autumn. At least those 
of us now alive in England can con- 
sider Verdi’s Luisa Miller a novelty, 
since it has not been given in this 
country since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. In view of its some 
what limited resources, Sadler’s Wells 
treated the ingratiating piece very 
well indeed. Victoria Elliott, the 
possessor of a sympathetic spinto 
voice, came within gunshot of realiz- 
ing Verdi's demands; the Maltese 
tenor Oreste Kirkop, while artistically 
immature, made manly sounds that 
reminded be a bit of Galliano Masini; 
a young bass named David Ward, 
making a surprise debut in place of 
the indisposed Stanley Clarkson, re 
vealed a voice of exceptional richness, 
a fine six-foot-four presence, and an 
innate gift for the stage; and James 
Robertson conducted with brio and 
warmth, though he tended to give the 
overture a Rossinian rattle and to re 
duce the dramatically apposite caba- 
lettas to the status of mere shallow 
display pieces. The opera was sung ina 
horrifving English translation by 
Tom Hammond and Norman Tucker. 
The translators thought it discreet to 
change the name of Wurm to Franz. 


Bromidic Concerts 


The recent concert life of London 
has been singularly flat. One bromide 
after another has filled the unending 
series of almost nightly orchestra con 
certs in the Festival Hall. Joseph 
Krips performed his customary de- 
voirs with Beethoven. Sir Thomas 
Beecham has been unusually busy, and 
in superlative form. Sir Malcolm 
Sargent, Sir Adrian Boult, and the 
rest of the London regulars have had 
almost unchallenged command of the 
orchestral scene, for foreign guests 
(always more numerous as spring ap 
proaches) have not been coming to 
London. An exception is Paul Sacher, 
of the Basel Chamber Orchestra, who 
gave the first London performance of 
Stravinsky’s Cantata, with Arda 
Mandikian and Peter Pears as solo- 
ists. 

With the Sadler’s Wells Ballet on 
tour in the United States and the 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet barn 
storming the English provinces, danc- 
ing has been provided chiefly by im- 
ported groups. Roland Petit’s Ballets 
de Paris enjoyed such a successful 


selection from year to year. J admit 
there is no evidence of this; but all 
the same it seems not impossible. Why 
should we perform Bach with all the 
disabilities under which he suffered 
any more than we perform Shake- 
speare in the Elizabethan pronuncia- 
tion? If by modifying the letter we 
kill the spirit of Bach, then he had 
better remain dead and be put in the 
museum with the other mummies, 
Through all the changes and chances 
the beauty of his music abides be- 
cause his music appeals to everyone 

not only to the esthete, the musi- 
cologist or the propagandist, but 
above all to Whitman’s Divine Av- 
erage—that great middle class from 
whom nearly all that is worthwhile 
in religion, painting, poetry, and music 
has sprung. 

Let me finish with one short story, 
The other day a messenger boy came 
to the door with a C.O.D.. parcel 
When I had paid the cash, signed 
along the dotted line and received his 
official “thank you”, he hesitated a 

oment and then added, “When's the 


Passion?” 


London 


September season at the Stoll Theati 
that the troupe came back in Nove 

ber, this time with Jean Babilée and 
Leslie Caron as guest artists. Pilor 
Lopez and her company came down 
from Edinburgh to play for four 
weeks at the Stoll, which (apart from 
the periods when Anton Dolin’s Fest 

val Ballet uses the Festival Hall) 3s 
the chief London home of dancing 
outside the two state-supported th 

atres. In the same house, a_ pallid 
group from Rio de Janeiro offered a 
dance attraction called Braziliana. Six 
Viennese girls doing pretty-pretty 
routines of 1910 and. calling then 

selves the Vienna Ballet had a grim 
little failure at Prince’s Theatre. Dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays the Festi 
val Ballet will fill one of its) sen 

annual Festival Hall engagements, 
with Michael Charnley’s Alice in 
Wonderland and a vraciously staged 
Nutcracker as enticements for the 
kiddie trade. When this company re- 
turns in midsummer it will be joined 
by Tamara Toumanova, who ts to go 
on the first American tour in the fall 


of 1954. 


Rochester Orchestra 
Offers Brahms Cycle 


ROCHESTER \ performance of 
Brahms’s D major Violin Concerto, 
on Nov. 5 with Szymon Goldberg as 
soloist, was the second in a cycle ot 
Brahms works that will be performed 
this season by the Rochester Philhar- 
monic under Erich Leinsdorf The 
first work in this series, the First 
Symphony, was heard in the orche 
tra’s initial concert of the season two 
weeks earlier 

Now entering his seventh season as 
conductor of the Philharmonic, Mr. 
Leinsdorf has been eminently success- 
ful in molding the ensemble into a 
first-rate musical organization Mr. 
Goldberg, the first soloist to appear 
with the orchestra this fall, revealed 
fine musicianship and understanding 
in his performance of the Brahms 
concerto. Soloists in future programs 
will include Lillian Fuchs, Jorge Bolet, 
and Leon Fleisher. trene Jordan, 
Claramae Turner, Walter Fredericks, 
and Luis Pichardo will be on hand 
for an all-Verdi program in the 
spring 

Paul White has been appointed con- 
ductor of the Rochester Pops Orches- 
tra, succeeding Guy Fraser Harrison, 
now conductor of the Oklahoma City 
Symphony 

JANE S. Ricktis 
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Recitals in Ylew York 





(Continued from page 23) 
Fugues trom the Well-Tempered 
Clavier, the English Suite in D minor, 
the Partita in C minor, and four 
pieces from the Anna Magdalena 
Biichlein, was as richly imaginative 
and as luminous as any Bach playing 
| have heard. Her phrasing, as fine as 
Casals’, always had the breath of life 
in it, and her rhythms, while pliable 
ind flexible, were superb. She kept 
contrapuntal lines moving with a 
imarvelous sense of balance, each on 
its own: dynamic level—knowing ex- 
actly when to bring a line to the fore 
nd when to let it subside, juxtaposing 
legato and staccato with the utmost 
transparency, and drawing at the same 
time the most ravishing sounds from 
the imstrument. 

Who that heard it can ever forget 
\liss Tureck’s performance of the 
( sharp major Fugue (WTC Bk. Il) ? 
In these two short pages of music, 
he was an hieratic priestess dancing 
out, visually and aurally, a sacred 
ritual—a very dance of life, spon 
neous and unaffected and exceed 
ingly touching. 





R. K. 


Margaret Roy, Contralto 
Carnegie Recital Hall, 
Nov. 12 (Debut) 


Margaret Roy, young Buffalo con- 
tralto, made an auspicious debut in a 
program distinguished for its unusual 
content. In songs by  Respighi, 
l’fitzner, Stravinsky, Moret, Messiaen, 
Milhaud, Britten, and some early 
Inglish composers, Miss Roy demon- 


rated unnsual musical intelligence 
and the ability to communicate her 
own emotional mvolvement in_ the 


music. Her fine voice was especially 
notable for the dark coloration of the 
lowest register. 


Eleanor Steber, Soprano 
Town Hall, Nov. 12 


Eleanor Steber’s recital was a bene 
fit for the Manhattanville Neighbor 
hood Center. Stunningly attired in red 
and black, the Metropolitan Opera 
soprano was a delight to the eye as 
well as the ear, and she held her 
audience from start to finish of a dis 
tinguished recital. 

Miss Steber opened with arias from 
three Mozart operas—Der Schau 
spieldirektor, The Magic Flute, and 
The Marriage of Figaro—which she 
sang with the assurance of a veteran 
Mozart performer. Lieder by Schu 
bert, Wolf, and Richard Strauss fol- 
lowed. The two Schubert pieces were 
particularly admirable, and the singer 
accomplished the transition from the 
dramatic Delphine to the peaceful Im 
\bendroth with wonderful ease and 
a sure sense of the contrasted moods 
Of three ensuing Puccini arias per 
haps the most effective was Musetta’s 
Waltz, from La Bohéme—it was espe- 
cially pleasant to hear a performance 
of it that could be coquettish without 
heing coy. 

\fter intermission, Miss Steber 
sang a French group comprising De 
bussy’s Le Balcon and three of Cante 
loube’s arrangements of Auvergne 
tolk and a group in English 
that included Hello, hello, from 
Menotti’s The Telephone, the Czardas 
irom Johann Strauss’s Die Fleder 
maus, and Virgil Thomson's Precio 
silla, the last of which had to be re 
peated for the chuckling audience. 
James Quillian was the accompanist. 


SOnKS; 


1. 
Rolande Young, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 13 (Debut) 
Miss Young (who is the wife of 
Robert) Schrade, himself a pianist) 
nmiade a striking appearance with her 


blond 


shoulders. 


bare 
essen 


hair folding over 
Her playing was 
tally miniature, with finely spun can- 
tlenas and a fluid legato when the 


long 


December 1, 1953 


going was not too arduous. The ex- 
cellent program was built around 
Grieg’s Holberg Suite, Op. 40, and 
Krenek’s Sonata No. 2, Op. 59. There 
were shorter items from the more 
standard repertory, and three of the 
artist’s own—Nos. 1, 3 and 5 of her 
Little Acorns were heard in premiere 
on this occasion; they proved to be 
innocently fey trifles of impression 
istic coloration, rather ethereal but 
with no pretensions to real substance 
anyway. The extended works revealed 
weaknesses that will need remedying 
Miss Young’s right hand fingers were 
fleet but not strong, so that in fast 
and loud there was some 
obfuscation. Also she bore down over 
long on the pedal at times. But it 
must be emphasized that her pastel 
tones were pretty indeed. And it was 
good to hear, even side by side, such 
splendidly pianistic music as the banal 
but melodically bountiful Grieg and 
the Krenek, which flirts with atonality 
but does not embrace it because it is 
too busy with neo-Schubertian 
perings. 


passages 


scam 


Harold Cone, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 15, 3:00 


Mr. Cone engineered his way 
through the Frescobaldi-Respighi To 
cata and Fugue in A) minor, the 
Mendelssohn = Variations Sérieuses 
and the Copland Viano Variations 
(1930) with a rigorous machine-like 
adroitness, with somewhat appropriate 
results. His equally energetic version 
of Chopin’s Preludes, however, purged 
them of their poetry. 


R. K 


irmgard Seefried, Soprano 
Town Hall, Nov. 15, 5:30 


For the second time this season thie 
new Concert Society of New York 
presented a lieder recital in its series 
by a soprano of the Vienna State 
Opera. Irmgard Seefried’s appear 
ance followed by only three weeks that 
of Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, and in its 
way it was just as memorable. Miss 
Seefried’s program could — scarcely 
have been more delectable—seven 
Mozart songs, Bartok’s settings of 
five Slovak folk tunes in the cycle 
called Village Scenes, and ten Wolf 
songs—each item a masterpiece. In 
the Mozart sequence the soprano’s 
phrasing was as elegant and graceful 
as could be, yet enclosing in its formal 
purity all manner of emotional shad 
ings. She suggested the harsh timbres 
of peasant voices in Bartok’s superbly 
atmospheric cycle, and she did so 
rather miraculously without pushing 
her lovely voice out of focus. The 
Wolf songs became such extraordi 
nary evocations of mood, character, 
or scene that no alchemy of the sing 
er’s art seemed impossible to the per 
former. With her warm and friendly 
manner, Miss Seefried established 
complete rapport with her listeners, 
and the apparent spontaneity of her 
singing gave immediacy and freshness 
to everything she did; yet in retro 
spect the finesse of the performances 
was evidence that as a true artist she 
was always in control of her mate 
rial. No more could be expected of 


any performer. Miss Seefried’s ac 
companist, Paul  Ulanowsky, was 
worthy of her. 

R. A. E 


Helsinki University Chorus 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 15 


\ smoothly resonant tone, musicality 
as complete as it was unpretentious, 
and an intriguing repertoire devoted 
largely to unfamiliar Finnish 
characterized the work of this a cap 
pella male chorus, directed by Martti 
Turunen and making its first Amer 
ican tour since 1938. No effort was 
made to dazzle the listener with fal 
setto tenor or organ-like bass sounds; 


sones 


the music was sung with forthright- 
ness and devotion. Yet there was no 
lack of effectiveness in the choir’s 
ability to swell a tone without affect- 
ing its purity or to produce a pianis- 
simo as vital and vibrant as it was 
blandishing to the ear. In a Sanctus 
by Palestrina and in the Hallelujah 
chorus from Handel’s Messiah (sung 
in excellent English) the choir gave 
proof that it could handle contra- 
puntal material as cleanly as the next 
ensemble. 

Most of the evening, however, was 
devoted to music by Finnish compos 
ers or to settings of Finnish folk 
songs, where the musical interest was 
in the harmonic or melodic color 
ing—characteristically Scandinavian in 
a conservative-romantic idiom, Yrjé 
Kilpinen’s To Song, beautiful in its 
simplicity, was the best work of all, 
although the contributions of Selim 
Palmgren and Sibelius and a dramatic 
Conjuration, by <Aksel Toernudd, 
were also outstanding. Four excellent, 
sturdy-voiced provided 
ples of the individual abilities of the 
members of the chorus, and one of 
them, Harry Kangaste, had a voice 
of outstanding richness by any stand 
ards. 


soloists sam 


Leonard Eisner, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 15 


Leonard Eisner played a Town Hall 
recital that included the Bach-Tausig 
Toceata and Fugue in D minor: Bee 
thoven's Ten Variations on La Stessa, 
MacDowell’s Fourth 
Sonata; and Moussorgsky’s Pictures 
at an Exhibition. Mr. Eisner has to 
his credit a big sonorous, almost epic 
tone, which he used to 
tage throughout his program As a 
matter of fact, the meatiness of al 
most all of the was 
such as to suggest that it was his in 
tention to demonstrate this aspect of 
his playing exclusively. But his play 
ing in the Beethoven variations indi 
cated reasonable agility as well, even 
if the scales were more like machine 
gun bullets than the more traditional 
pearls. Finally, in spite of a pleas 
antly intelligent, rather brusque ap 
proach to matters of interpretation, 
one was left with the inescapable im 


la stessissima; 


on vl advan 


music he chose 


pression that the playing was wear 
ingly wanting in refinement, special 
perception, or even normal attention 
to contrast and range 


W. F 


Henry Cowell Ccncert 
New School for Sccial Research, 
Nov. 16 


The New School for Social Re 
search presented a program of works 
by Henry Cowell in commemoration of 
his 25th anniversary as an instructor 
at the school. Douglas Moore, of Co 
lumbia University, was there to pre 
side over and join in the brief tributes 


to Mr. Cowell made by Hans Sin 
mons, president of the school; Alvin 
Johnson, president emeritus; Clara 
Maver, dean; and himself of Colum 
bia University 

It was difficult from the program 
to determine to exactly what extent 
Mr. Cowell intended this as a retro 

(Continued on page 28) 
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By RosBert SABIN 


American Folk Songs 
For Christmas 


Ruth Crawford Seeger’s American 
Folk Songs for Christmas, like her 
previous volumes, American’ Folk 
Songs for Children, and Animal Folk 
Songs for Children, is a model of 
what such a collection should be. Mrs. 
Seeger knows folk music intimately, 
and she has enjoyed it with her own 
children. She has far too much re- 
spect as well as love for it. to dress 
it up in tasteless arrangements or to 
apologize for the very qualities that 
make it so wonderful—its occasional 
rudeness, its simplicity, its searching 
humanity, oblivious of artificial social 
distinctions and emotional restraints. 

This Christmas volume is divided 
into three sections: Stars and Shep- 
herds, Mary and the Baby, and Praise 
and Festivity. This makes a con 
venient framework for 55 songs of 
amazing richness and variety. The 
introduction is highly informative and 
the book represents fine scholarship. 
Barbara Cooney has made charming 
illustrations. Young and old. alike 
will delight in these songs. The vol 
ume is published by Doubleday & 
Company : 

x. S 


Christmas Carols 
In Various Forms 


The amazing variety of the forms 
and stvles in which Christmas carols 
may be performed is illustrated by 
four recent publications. Sidney Rob 
ertson Cowell has edited a series of 
Karly American Carols in their orig- 
inal settings, with the melody in the 
tenor part, for three-part chorus a 
cappella \s the editor explains in 
her informative preface, “a great deal 
more went on, however, than is pre 
sented to the eye on the printed page”. 
She indicates how these works were 
actually sung, and quotes the expla 
nation that was given to her in Ten- 
nessee, where the old singing books 
are still used: “You pick the part 
you like best and sing it up, if you're 
a woman, and down, if you're a man.” 
Choruses can learn much from sing 
ing these beautiful old tunes as Mrs. 
Cowell tells them to, and the music 
sounds as fresh today as it did to our 
great-great-grandfathers. The collec- 
tion is issued by Mercury. 
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and musical aids." 
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HOW TO PRACTISE 
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75 cents vite 
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$1.25 
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Anthony Candelori has arranged 29 
Carols for Christmas for voice and 
piano or organ. The volume has been 
edited by George W. Anthony and 
provided with Hammond Organ regis- 
tration by Kenneth Hallett. The ar- 
rangements are conventional in style, 
but agreeably free from needless elab- 
orations or additions. The volume is 
published by Presser. 

Ned Rorem has set a sixteenth-cen- 
tury lyric for medium voice and piano 
in a manner reminiscent of folk song, 
with the tithe A Christmas Carol. The 
harmony is a shade too lush at points, 
but the vocal line is finely spun and 
the song reveals a delicate sense of 
sonorous balance. It is issued by 
Elkan- Vogel. 

Harold Abbey’s Four Mountain 
Carols, for medium voice and piano, 
are too fussy and restless in their har 
monic settings to preserve much lyric’ 
appeal. It is better to err in the di- 
rection of rudeness and simplicity 
when setting carols than to run the 
risk of padding with cliches. Three 
of these carols are also available in 
choral form They are issued by 
Mercury. 

Rm. S. 


Children's Piano Pieces 
By English Composers 


The composition of solos and duets 
for young piano pupils of the begin- 
ning and intermediate grades appears 
to be almost as flourishing a business 
in England as it is in the United 
States. Recent publications by J. 
Curwen & Sons of London (repre 
sented here by G. Schirmer) include a 
suite of twelve five-finger solo pieces, 
called Children’s Zoo, and a duet based 
on an Irish folk song, The Little Red 
Fox, in Curwen’s Festival Series of 
Piano Duets, by John Lanchbery; F 
W. Wadely’s Miniature Nursery 
Suite, for piano solo; THill-Billy, a 
duet by Stephen Dodgson; and three 
duets by M. Campbell Bruce entitled 
Matelotte, Masque and Tarantelle 
All of these pieces are musically com- 
petent and gratefully free from the 
bad taste that is all too frequently 
encountered in teaching material 
these days. 


Other Piano Pieces 
Enesco: First 
(Southern). 
concert 


Rumanian Rhapsody. 

An ingenious, difficult 

transcription by the com 
poser, 

FAMOUS PIANO SoLos. (Remick). 
A curious mélange, with something 
to suit almost every taste. 

Hauser, CHarLtes: Homage to Bach 

24 Little Preludes in Polyphonic 
Stvle, Books I and Il; The Plane 
Beyond, Passacaglia. (Composers 
Press). The Homage to Bach is 
pretty feeble; the passacaglia is a 
more serious effort, better suited to 
orchestral form than piano solo, 

Kocu, FrepertcK: Sonatina, 1950. 
(Composers Press). Disconnected 
in effect and variable in harmonic 
idiom, but simple and unpretentious. 

Lapp, ALBERTA: Ballet Music for the 
Dance Studio. (Presser). Not for 
classical purists. A miscellany in- 
cluding many teaching pieces and 
other material of questionable suit- 
ability for the purpose. 

Lavery, Marc: Five Country Dances. 
(Leeds). Simple little pieces, by an 
Israeli composer, that have a flavor 
of their own. 

MENDELSSOHN: Drei Praeludien, Op. 
104. (Peters). A reprint of three 
works first published in 1868, and 
once difficult to obtain. Interesting 
music, which pianists might well 
substitute on occasion for the Vari- 
ations Sérieuses and Songs With- 
out Words. 


Papwa, VLADIMIR: Roman Suite. 
(Presser). Five little vignettes of 
Rome suitable for teaching pur- 
poses. 


RACHMANINOFF: Eighteenth Varia- 


tion from Rapsodie on a Theme of 


Paganini. Adapted for piano solo 
by Hermene W. Eichhorn. (Foley). 
A simplified version transposed up 
from D flat to D major. There are 
one or two missing accidentals in 
the text, easily recognizable. 

Srpetius: Andante Festivo, arranged 
by Karl Ekman. (Southern). Good 
for processionals, if not very inter- 
esting as a piano piece. 

Sruart, Peccy: The Moon Passing 
3ehind Clouds; Etude; P.M. Prel- 
udes. (G. Schirmer). Facile, con- 
ventional pieces for light moods. 

UsMANBAS, ILHAN: Six Preludes. 
(Presser). All of the mannerisms 
and none of the bite of the mod- 
ernism of yesterday, with its com- 
plicated meters and thematic dis- 


tortions. 
x. S. 


Sacred Choral Music Listed 


BILLiIncs, WILLIAM: Morpheus; Paris 
(SATB, a cappella). (Marks). 
BrROowNSON, OLIver: Salisbury 
(SATB, a cappella). (Marks). 
BuxtTenupe, DretricH: Aperite Mihi 
Portas Justitiae (Open to Me Gates 
of Justice) (Latin and English 
texts) (cantata for ATB, two vio- 

lins, and continuo). (Peters). 
Coke-Jerucott, NorMAN: O Lord, 
Support Us (SATB, organ). 


(H. W. Gray). 

DUNSTABLE, JOHN: Veni Sancte 
Spiritus (SAT, organ or tenor 
trombone). (Peters). 

FRYXELL, REGINA H., arranger: 


Praise to the Lord (SATB, organ). 
(H. W. Gray). 
GARDEN, CHARLOTTE 
Hymn of Thanksgiving 
organ). (H. W. Gray). 
(Go0opMAN, JosepH: Three Motets for 
Benediction —O Salutaris Hostia; 
Jesu, Rex Admirabilis; Tantum 
Ergo (SATB, a cappella). (Mer- 

cury ). 

HAssLer, Hans Leo: A Lamb Goes 
Uncomplaining Forth; Christ Is 
Arisen; In Thee Alone, O Christ, 
My Lord; and We All Believe in 
One True God (published  sepa- 
rately) (SATB, a cappella). 
(Presser). 

Haypn, Franz Joserpu (arr. by 
Maurice Jacobson): Lord God, in 
Power and Glory; O God, Deliver 
Me; and Thou, Who Art All Holy 
(published separately) (SATB, or- 
gan). (London: J. Curwen; New 
York: G. Schirmer). 

PerGoLest, arr. by Clarence Dickin 
son: My Hope Hath Been in Thee 
(SATB, two-part youth choir, bari 
tone solo, organ). (Gray). 

Perry, Jutta: Be Merciful Unto Me, 
© God (SATB, soprano and bass 
solos, organ). (Galaxy) 


Lockwoop: A 
(SATB, 


Louisville Orchestra 
Lists Nine New Works 


LoutsvittE. — The Louisville Or- 
chestra has announced the initial works 
to be submitted to its commissioning 
series through funds made available 
by the Rockefeller Foundation earlier 
this year. They are Alan_ Hov 
haness’ Concerto No. 7 for Orches 
tra; Carlos Surinach’s Sinfonietta 
Flamenco; Robert L. Sanders’ Little 
Symphony No. 2, in B flat; Mario 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s Overture to 
Much Ado About Nothing; Walling- 
ford Riegger’s Variations for Piano 
and Orchestra; Henry Cowell’s Sym 
phony No. 11; Gardner Read’s Toc 
cata Giocosa for Orchestra; Ernst 
Toch’s Notturno for Orchestra; and 
Peggy Glanville-Hick’s The Trans 
posed Heads, a one-act opera based 
on the Thomas Mann novel. 

As previously reported in these 
pages, the commissioned works will 
receive four consecutive performances 
by the Louisville Orchestra, under 
Robert Whitney, in a weekly series 
of hour-long concerts beginning Jan. 
2, 1954. Each work will subsequent 
ly be recorded on a twelve-inch 
disk for release by the Louisville 
Philharmonic Society on its own 
label. The disks will be sold on a 
subscription basis in groups of twelve 
at $65 the set. : 

The series will consist of 38 or 
chestra works, including ten by stu 
dent composers, to be conducted by 
Mr. Whitney. Two one-act operas 
will be conducted by Moritz Bom 
hard, musical director of the Kentucky 
Opera Association. 


Miami Symphony Plays 
In Two Auditoriums 


MIAMI The Miami Symphony, 
conducted by John Bitter, was heard 
in the first of nine pairs of subserip 
tion concerts on Nov. 1 and 2, with 
one concert at Miami Beach Audito 
rium, and the second at Dade County 
Auditorium. Risé Stevens appeared as 
soloist in both programs. The season’s 
second pair, on Nov. 22 and_ 23, 
brought Robert, Gaby, and Jean Casa 
desus as guest artists 

Future programs list Irmgard See 
fired, Szymon Goldberg, Pierre Four 
nier, Lukas Foss, Eugene Dubois, and 
a quartet comprising Frances Yeend, 
Nan Merriman, David Lloyd, and 
Kenneth Smith for performances of 
Verdi’s Requiem. Heitor Villa-Lobos 
will conduct two of his works in the 
Feb, 14 and 15 concerts, and on March 
7 and &, Mr. Bitter will lead the or 
chestra in the American premiere otf 
Legend of the Noble Knight, by the 
Austrian composer Theodor Berger 





First Performances in New York Concerts 


Piano Works 


Beversdorf, Thomas: Toccata (Alfred and 
Herbert Teltschik, Nov. 17) 

Hovhaness, Alan: Seven Improvisations on 
Folk Tunes (1951) (American Repertory 
Series, Nov. 13) 

Luening, Otto: Two Preludes (1953) (Amer 
ican Repertory Series, Nov. 13) 
Mendelsohn, Alfred: Giocoso; Con 

Rubato (Ray Lev, Nov. 20) 

Ringler, Anna: Metallic Interlude (Ray Lev, 
Nov. 20) 

Shea-An, Liu: Chinese Suite (1949) (Ray 
Lev, Nov. 20) 

Shostakovitch, Dimitri: Prelude and Fugue 
in B flat, No. 21 (Ray Lev, Nov. 20) 
Triggs, Harold: Folk-Song Toccata (Ray 

Lev, Nov. 20) 

Young, Rolande: Little Acorns, Nos. 1, 3, 

5 (Rolande Young, Nov. 13) 


Orchestral Works 


Blacher, Boris: Ornaments, for Orchestra 
(New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Nov. 
19) 

Cowell, Henry: Hymn and Fuguing Tune 
No. 3 (Columbia University Orchestra, 
Nov. 21) 

Haydn, Joseph: Overture to an English 
Opera (New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Nov. 19) 

Liebermann, Rolf: Furioso (New York Phil 
harmonic-Symphony, Nov. 14) 


Forza, 


Concerted Works 


Addison, John: Concerto for trumpet, strings, 
and percussion (Little Orchestra Society, 
Nov. 9) 

Aubert, Louis: Fantasie for Piano and Or 
chestra (New York Philharmonic-Sym 
phony, Nov. 12) 

Bezanson, Philip: Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra (New York Philharmonic-Sym 
phony, Nov. 12) 

Dohnanyi, Ernst Von: Piano Concerto No, 2 
in B minor, Op. 42 (National Orchestral 
Association, Nov. 9) 


Chamber Works 


Babbitt, Milton: Woodwind Quartet (Phil 
harmonic Chamber Ensemble, Nov. 21) 
Carter, Elliott: Sonata for flute, oboe, cello, 
harpsichord (1952) (Harpsichord Quartet, 

Nov. 10) 

Henry: Hymn and Fuguing Tune 
No. 9 (Henry Cowell concert, Nov. 16) 
Villa-Lobos, Heitor: Quartet No. 12 (1950) 

(New Music Quartet, Nov. 8) 


> 


Songs 


Poulenc, Francis: Prologue to Les Mamelle 
de Tirésias (Norman Abelson, Nov. 22) 
Villa-Lobos, Heitor: Pai-do-Mato (Mario de 


Andrade) (Lee Cass, Nov. 11) 
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The first New York performance. of 
two songs by Roger Sessions, Song 
from the Black Maskers Suite and 
the Aria of the Fishwife from his 
Trial of Lucullus, Alan Hovhaness’ 
Concerto for Viola and Strings, and 
Robert Nagel's Concerto for Trum 
pet and Strings were presented in the 
second Music in the Making concert, 
at the Cooper Union on Novy. 15 
Sessions will accompany Louis Kras 
ner in his Duo for Violin and Piano 
in an Artur Schnabel Memorial con 
cert at the Mannes College of Music 
on Dec. 5. 

. . . 

Peter Mennin's Sixth Symphony, 
recently completed on a commission 
from the Louisville Orchestra, re 
ceived its premiere by that organiza 
tion on Nov. 18 Paul Paray will 
lead the Detroit Symphony in_ the 
American premicre of Julius Chajes’ 
new Piano Concerto on Dec. 17, with 
the composer as soloist. The fea 
tured work in a concert presented by 
the League of Present Day Artists at 
New York’s Riverside Museum on 
Nov. 22 was a song cycle, Chants du 


Silence, by Paul Arma. The songs 
were given their first United States 
performance by the soprano Vera 
Tilson The Branscombe Choral, 
under the direction of Gina Brans- 
combe, will offer new carols by 


Willy Richter and Stanley E. Saxton 
in its annual Cliristmas music pro 
gram on Dec. 20 

. 2 « 

A total of 69 works by contempo 
rary Dutch composers will be included 
in the programs of Dutch municipal 
and provincial orchestras during 
1953-54. . . The first concert-hall per 
formance of Marius Flothuis’ Ca 
priccio was presented in a recent Pops 
concert by the Concertgebouw Orches 
tra... Willem van Otterloo, conduc 
tor of the Residence Orchestra, led 
the Genoa Philharmonic in Hendrik 
Andriessen's Riccrcare for Orchestra 
while visiting Italy early last: month. 

Two Dutch contemporaries to win 
prizes in recent contests were Henk 
Badings, for his Third Suite for 
Carillon, which took first prize in a 
competition sponsored by the carillon 
school at Malines, Belgium; and 
Oscar van Hemel, for a string quar 
tet that won third place in the Inter 
national String Quartet Competition 
held at Liége. In celebration of its 
sixtieth anniversary, the Rotterdam 
Arts Society has commissioned Sear 
Bessen to write an opera based on the 
medieval ballad Florence and Blanche 
fleur. 

. . . 

Charles Haubiel was awarded a 
citation for “significant and meritori 
ous contributions in the field of music” 
by the Ohioana Library Association 
during its convention at Columbus on 
Oct. 24 \ memorial fund honoring 
the late Charles Wakefield Cadman 
will be established to provide for a 
composers’ fellowship at Redlands 
University. Inquiries and donations to 
the $10,000 fund campaign, endorsed 


by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, should be addressed to Mrs 
George E. Mullen, P. O. Box 466, 


Redlands, Calif. Contributors will be 
ilowed to nominate promising com 
posers who may wish to compete for 
the memorial fellowship. 

. . . 

Richard Donovan's Second Suite for 
Piano, was included in a recital given 
by Donald R. Currier on Nov. 19 at 
the Yale School of Music. A program 
of Donovan's compositions was pre 
sented by the music department of the 
University of Delaware on Novy. 18. 

.. The Ancient String Ensemble of 
St. Louis has commissioned Huge 
Norden, of Boston University College 
of Music, to write a suite of canons 
to demonstrate [ 


“some facets of the 


December 1, 1953 


canon technique not 
plored by composers”. Works by 
Queens College faculty members were 
featured in a concert presented by the 
college’s music department on Nov. 20 
They included a Sonatina for Piano 
and a Sextet, for strings, clarinet, and 
piano by Leo Kref# and Three Songs 
for Chorus by Karol Rathaus. 


previously ex 


The American University Chamber 
Music Society, under the direction of 
George Steiner, has announced that 
it is holding its program of May 4, 
1954, open for the presentation of sey 
eral new works tor string quartet, 
piano quintet, or any combination of 
these instruments with one other in 
strument. Interested composers should 
submit their scores to Mr. Steiner at 
the American University, Washington 


pe, 22. & 
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HAUSSERMANN 
pices: Student 
Federation of 
study at an 





ScHOLARSHIP. Aus 
Division, National 
Music Clubs For 
American university 
or professional school in 1954 55 
Open to any native or naturalized 
citizen of the United States. Stipend 
of $500. Address: Halsey Stevens, 
School of Music, University of 
Southern California, 3518 Univer 
sity Ave., Los Angeles 7 
NACWPIL ANNUAL CoMposITION 
Awarp. Auspices: National Asso 
ciation of College Wind and Percus 
sion Instrument Instructors. Works 
for ensemble of any combination 
that includes wind or percussion in 
struments (excluding band or 
orchestra). Award: — publication 
Deadline: March 1, 1954. Address: 
Sanford M. Helm, School of Music, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Music 
CLuss YounG Composers CONTES1 
Auspices: National Federation of 
Music Clubs. For a sonata or com 
parable work for piano, with or 
without solo instrument; for a work 
for any combination of three to 
nine instruments. Open to any citi 


zen of the United States. Awards 
$150 and $100, in each category 
Deadline: March 25, 1954. Address 


Halsey Stevens, School of Music, 
University of Southern California, 
3518 University Ave., Los Angeles 
,. 


Wisconsin) FEpERATION OF Must 
CLuss Composition Contest. Aus 
pices: Wisconsin Federation of Mu 
sic Clubs, and Waukesha Symphony 
For an orchestral work not to ex 
ceed twenty minutes’ duration 
Award: $50, and performance by 
the Waukesha Symphony. Deadline : 
Feb. 1, 1954. Address: Mrs. Ronald 
A. Dougan, Colley Rd., Box 87, 
Jeloit, Wisc. ri 


WooLLEY FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS 
Auspices: Board of Governors of 
the United States House of the Cité 
Universitaire, Paris. For study in 
Paris in 1954-55. Open to citizens 
of the United States who are grad 
uates of a recognized university 
or professional school. Scholarship 
of $1,000. Deadline: Feb. 1, 1954. 
Address: United States Student 
Department of the Institute of In- 
ternational Education, 1 E. 67th St., 
New York 21. 


W. W. Kimpatt Company AWarp 
Auspices : Chicago Singing Teachers 
Guild. For a solo song with piano 


accompaniment set to English text. 





CALENDAR FOR MUSICIANS 


Three Young Musicians, a painting 


ascribed to Francois Clouet, is 

one of the many illustrations in 

the 1954 Peters Edition Music 
c 


Caiendar, now available 


Award : $200, and publication, Dead 
line: Jan. 15, 1954. Address: David 
Austin, American Conservatory ot 
Music, 25 East Jackson Blvd., Chi 
cago 4, Ill 


Betty Jean Hagen, voung Cana 
dian violinist, has been awarded first 
prize in the Carl Flesch violin comp 
tition held in London last month. Miss 
Hagen made her New York debut in 
1950 under the auspices of the Naum 
burg Foundation 


Campion Society 
Sponsors Festival 


San” FRANCISCO Four 
of rare music were offered in_ the 
Campion Society’s eighth annual Fes 
tival of Unfamiliar Music, held at 
the Museum of Art from Oct. 21 to 
Nov. 6. There ] 


programs 


were a number of in 
teresting premieres, among which 
were Ross Lee Finney’s Sonata No 


3, in FE (1942), for piano, and three 
songs by Leonard Ralston to William 
Blake texts Programs combined 
works, some new here, by Tallis, 
Blow, Lully, Couperin, and others with 
fair samplings of Hindemith, Bartok, 
Bloch, ete 

The annual Campion Citation was 
awarded to Peter Pears for “his serv 
ice to the music of Henry Purcell 
For his equal devotion to composers 
of the past and the present/ For his 


great ability to communicate — the 
poetry as well as the music of the 
song”. 


A testimonial luncheon honoring 
Mrs. Leonora Wood Armsby, retiring 


president of the San Francisco Mu 


sical Association, sponsor of the San 
Francisco Symphony, drew a Capac 
ity crowd to the Hotel St. Francis 


Colonial Room. Charles Blythe, vice 
president of the association, presented 
to Mrs. Armsby a resolution making 
her president-emeritus of the associa 
tion, recognizing that she had “served 
with distinction for seventeen years as 
President and Managing Director of 
the San Francisco Symphony Asso 
ciation... and [had] inspired, encour 
aged and developed many great art 
ists whose work is a delight to our 
city and to the world”. 

Maryory M. FisHer 


Dallas Symphony 
Opens 54th Season 


DALLAS The Dallas Symphony, 
conducted by Walter Hendl, who is 
now in his fifth vear as musical di 


rector of the orchestra, opened its 
54th season at McFarlin Auditorium 
on Nov. 16 with slightly enlarged per- 
sonnel. The featured work on the pro- 


grain was Mendelssohn's incidental 
music to Goethe’s Die erste Wal 
purgisnacht, for soloists, chorus, and 
orchestra. Diderika Arp, contralto, 
and Ernest Lawrence, tenor, both of 
whom disclosed agreeable voices and 
commendable understanding i the 
text, and Robert Newell, baritone, 
who was less convincing, | 
vocal trio. The 
peccably 


mace ip the 
choral parts were im 
performed by the Nortl 


Texas State College Chorus, Fran 
Mckinley, director. In all, Mr. Hendl 
gave us an inspired reading of the 
SCOTe 

The second subscription meer 
week later, enlisted the SCT VICE 
Leonard Posner, the orchestra 
ertmaster , soloist ino Prokofie?’ 
First Violin Concerto. His appros 
to the music was mature, and 
Was ll that could be lesire \l 
Hendl and the orchestra al rie 
in distineuished interpretation 


Piston’s Fourth S mphony and Te 
kovsky's Romeo and Juliet 
(sEORGE CLARK Lt 


University Composers 
Represented in Festival 


( HICAG Works b composer 1 
re sidence ata number of leadin 
leges and music schools were hear 
during the second annual Univer 
Composer kxchange Festival, hel 
in Chicago on Nov. 21 and 22.) The 
hosting organizations for the festival’ 
three musical events were the Chi ; 
Musical Colle vc, Northwestert Umi 
versity, and DePaul University, while 
the organizational burden was undet 
taken by Theodore Hoelty-Nickel, 


Valparaiso University, chairmar 
] , 


the University Composers Exchange 


Richard \\ renhorst ilso. ot \ Ipa 
raiso and secretat t the Es we 
and Leon Stem, of DePaul, chair 
of the festival committee 

Following a business meeting and a 
panel discussion conducted by Felix 
Labunski, of the Cincinnati College of 
Music, students and faculty member 
of the Chicago Musical College were 
performing artists in a matinee pr 
gram of chamber works by prominent 
teacher-composers An evening char 
ber and choral concert brought pet 


' 
Northwestern musiciat 
Northwestern Univer 


formances by 
including — the 


sity A Cappella Choir, directed 1 
George Howerton. On Sunday after 
noon, Paul Stassevitch conducted the 


DePaul University Symphon 
works by Anthony Donato, of Nort! 
western; Labunski;: Bernard Brindel 


of the Chicage Musical College 


Stein; Donald White, of DePauv 
University : \lexander Teherepnis 
of DePaul; and Karel Jiral 


Roosevelt College 


Pittsburgh Symphony 
Makes Seasonal Bow 


PitTSBURGH The 27th seaso 
the Pittsburgh Symphony, of 
William Steinberg is musical director 


opened with the first of twenty pair 
of concerts on Oct. 16 and 18. Amor 

those scheduled to appear with the 
orchestra during the season are Ru 
dolf Serkin (in a Steinway Centennial 
program), Benno Moiseiwitsch, Eu 
nice Norton, Alexander Brailowsky 
Sigi Weissenberg, Erica Morini, 
Samuel Thaviu, Jascha Heifetz. Isaac 
Stern, Roberta Peters, Jennie Tourel 
Frances Yeend, and — the l’aganini 
Quartet Leopold = Stokowski an 


Viadimir Bakaleinikoff will each « 


duct one pair of concerts 


On Jan. 30 and 31, Mr. Steinher 
will lead the orchestra in the premiere 
of Roy Harris’ Symphonic Fantasia 


Orff Work To Have 
Premiere in San Francisco 


San Francisco—Carl Orff's 
cantata Carmina Burana will receive 
its first American performance by th 
San Francisco Schola Cantorum, unde 
Giovanni Camajani, on Jan 10 
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(Continued from page 25) 
spective affair. It got off to a viva- 
cious start with three piano pieces 
from Cowell's early, precocious days, 
the period that finds the pianist in- 
side the piano, prodding the strings, 
or when at the keyboard, engaged in 
playing great fistfuls of chords called 
“tone clusters”. I had a good deal 
of fun with these period pieces, espe- 
cially in the literally programmatic 
way they described their subjects; like 
The Banshee (inside the piano), and 
The Tiger (outside of it). 

The remainder of the program was 
given over to works in Cowell’s more 
recent lyrical-folk style. These in- 
cluded How Old Is Song, for violin 
and piano; parts of a violin sonata; 
the premiere of Hymn and Fuguing 
Tune No. 9 (a kind of “form” Cowell 
has invented); and three movements 
from a Set of Five. The last were 
in no way saved from sounding like 
the other works by the addition of the 
disparate sound of exotic percussion 
instruments (things like Indian Bells) 
to the violin and piano combination. 
In fact, there was a disturbing simi- 
larity between all of these later 
pieces. They are characterized by a 
kind of dead-pan lyricism in the slow 
passages, and by an almost comically 
rigid polyphony in’ the animated 
stretches. And, curiously enough, only 
these tempos are involved in any es 
sential way. Virtually nothing is 
written in the middle or at the ex- 
tremes of the tempo range. 

The performers, all of them ade- 
quate, included David Tudor and Maro 
Ajemian, pianists; Anahid Ajemian, 
violinist; Sidney Edwards, cellist; the 
Duffy Chorus; and Henry Cowell, 
pianist and percussionist. —W. F. 


Alfred and Herbert Teltschik 
Duo-pianists 
Town Hall, Nov. 17 


No finer two-piano playing can 
probably be heard this side of para- 
dise than was heard in this recital. 
The Teltschik brothers were unique 
in that they were not only superbly 
equipped pianists, but they were per- 
fectly matched as to touch, tempera- 
ment, and musicianship. Their play- 
ing was imaginatively colored and 
rhythmically exciting. There was a 
free give and take, a perfect adjust- 
ment of tonal and dynamic values, 
and a wonderful spontaneity in their 
performances of the Bach Organ 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, the 
Saint-Saéns Variations on a Theme 
of Beethoven, and the Rachmaninoff 
Suite No. 2. Sensuous beauty of tone, 
scales that shimmered and _ glittered, 
and an over-all halo of romantic 
nostalgia, made their performance of 
the Saint-Saéns memorable. Equally 
effective was their electrifying ren- 
dition of the Rachmaninoff Tarentella. 
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Two new works, written for the 
pianists and introduced here for the 
first time, were a_ three-movement 
Sonata by Robert Marvel and a Toc- 
cata by Thomas Beversdorf. Both 
works ingeniously exploit the tonal 
possibilities of the medium, the former 
along French impressionist lines and 
the latter in the modern dissonant 
vein, without displaying anything of 
pertinent musical value. 

i ie 


ilona Kabos, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 18 


The high point of Ilona Kabos’ re- 
cital was a delightfully whimsical 
interpretation of Bartok’s Three 
Burlesques, Op. 8c. The Hungarian- 
born pianist, who made her debut in 
Town Hall in December, 1951, also 
displayed sure fingerwork and appro- 
priate musical feeling in four Chopin 
impromptus, all of which emerged 
with considerable grace and color. In 
works of larger proportions, though, 
Miss Kabos did not fare as well. Her 
performance of Schubert’s Sonata in 
G major, Op. 78, albeit commendably 
sincere, was too monochromatic to 
make the most of Schubert’s magical 
modulations, and without — subtle 
touches this sonata can seem uncon- 
scionably long. Liszt’s D’aprés une 
lecture de Dante, which rounded out 
the program, seemed a_ misguided 
choice for a pianist whose gifts lie 
mainly in the direction of elegance in 
the small forms, but the performer 
was adept enough at handling its 
sprawling frame, if not spectacularly, 
at least adequately. 

\. B 
Maurice Wilk, Violinist 
Town Hall, Nov. 19 


One of the most satisfying aspects 
of this recital was the way in which 


Maurice Wilk 


the artist strove to communicate to 
his audience the inner vitality of the 
works he had chosen to include in 
his program. Maurice Wilk also 
proved himself a violinist of secure 
technique and_ sti ie perception in 
performances of Beethoven’s Sonata 
in E flat, Op. 12, No. 3, and in 
Bach’s G minor Sonata for solo vio- 
lin. He was prone to take some 
liberties with tempos in the latter 
work, but the manner in which he 
fitted every phrase into a unified pat- 
tern was evident throughout, and par- 
ticularly in the extended fugue that 
forms the second movement. His 
ability to make musical sense of high- 
ly virtuosic fare was revealed in his 
studied readings of Luigi Dallapic- 
cola’s Duo Studies, the Bartok-Gert- 
ler Sonatine, and Saint-Saéns’ Intro- 
duction and Rondo Capriccioso. The 
knowing collaboration of his accom- 
panist, Carlo Bussotti, further en- 
hanced the successful realization of 
an ambitious program. 

Cc. B. 
Ray Lev, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 20 


There were two premieres, Metallic 
Interlude from Anna Ringler’s Dance 
Suite and the Folk-Song Toccata by 
Harold Triggs. There were also four 
first American performances: Two 
Fantasias for Lute by Balint Bakfark 
(1507-1576), transcribed by Ferenc 
Farkas; No. 21, in B flat, of Sho- 


stakovich’s 24 Preludes and Fugues; 
the Giocoso and Con Forza, Rubato 
from Alfred Mendelsohn’s Jocuri Sj 
Plairu; and Lui Shea-An’s Chinese 
Suite (1949). The foregoing, with 
somewhat rare Dvorak and Chopin 
items, Schumann’s infrequently heard 
Humoreske, Op. 20, the Beethoven 
Waldstein Sonata and the Bach- 
Tausig Toccata and Fugue in |) 
minor, made up Miss Lev’s exception- 
ally interesting program. 

Musically, the recital was far less 
edifying. Miss Lev had power and 
precision to spare and it was amply 
in evidence on this occasion, but her 
familiar flinty tone was especially un- 
prepossessing this time and = she 
pounded throughout the evening. As 
to the premieres, the Bakfark pieces 
were hauntingly evocative but more 
redolent of Elizabeth’s court than the 
Hungarian monastery in which they 
were reportedly written; the SI 
stakovich was characteristically witt 
the Ringler was a careful alloy of 
identifiable base metals; the Mendel 
sohn was recognizably but not arrest 
ingly Central European; the Shea- 
An was a suite of four brief section S, 
all built on an innocuous pattern of 
repeated notes; the Triggs was a 
skillfully wrought and quite effective 
showpiece in which the Camptown 
Races was discernible in — stylized 
fragmentation. 


Philharmonic Chamber Ensemble 
Kaufmann Auditorium, Nov. 21 


The belated premiere of Miltcn 
Jabbitt’s Woodwind Quartet, orig- 
inally scheduled for last summer's 
Locust Valley Festival, provided the 
brand new material for this first of 
the season’s mixed-grille concerts | 
the personnel of the New York Phi 
harmonic-Symphony The occasion 
was an immense success, but mostly 
for a welcome revival of Schonberg’s 
long neglected Kammer-Symphonie, 
Op. 9, which was conducted with con- 
tagious enthusiasm by Dimitri 
Mitropoulos. The program also in 
cluded Beethoven’s Quintet for Piar 
and Woodwinds, Op. 16, Mozart’s Di 
No. 2 for Violin and Viola, K. 424; 
and the Sonatine for Two Violins and 
Piano by Manuel Rosenthal 

Babbitt’s work is an honest, utter] 
detached essay in the twelve-ton¢ 
syntax, mercifully divided into six 
very short movements. It was ever 
bit as absorbing, while it lasted, as 
a new mathematical formulation, and 
just about as communicative. It de- 
manded concentration but did not per- 
mit quite enough time for any, s 
that its assimilation will have to await 
further hearings. The Rosenthal re 
tains, even after thirty years, an in 
mediacy of appeal in which its patent 
eclecticism does not intrude, al 
though its third movement for strings 
alone admits a debt to the Ravel So- 
nata for Violin and Viola rather to 
obviously. Schénberg’s magnificent 
score is rarely heard because it is so 
hard to play; I had known it only 
through a vintage recording. In n 
other music of my acquaintance can 
one so dramatically feel, really feel, 
the transition from  fin-de-siécle ri 
manticism to the Zeitgeist that gave 
birth to the whole modern school. In 
this final offering, particularly, the 
participants gave every last ounce o! 
their expertness. It was a grand 
musical experience. —J. I 


Loewenguth Quortet 
Vronsky and Babin, Duo-pianists 
Town Hall, Nov. 22, 5:3 


The fifth concert in the Concert S« 
ciety’s Sunday afternoon series offered 
Mozart’s rarely heard Sonata in F, 
for piano four hands, played by Vitya 
Vronsky and Victor Babin, sand 
wiched between performances of 
Ibert’s Quartet in C major = and 
Schumann’s A minor Quartet, Op. 41, 
No. 1, by the Loewenguth Quartet 
of Paris. The curious grab-bag na 
ture of the program, however, was 1 
no way reflected in the thorough 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Metropolitan Opera 





(Continued from page 9) 
characteristically good account of the 
peddler. 

Much credit for the high quality 
of the entire production must go to 
Fritz Stiedry, the conductor, who, in 
addition to giving a fine reading of 
the overture (placed between the first 
two scenes instead of in its former 
pre-curtain position), inspired every- 
one to make the most of his oppor- 
tu! ities throughout. The staging, ex- 
cept for the changes mentioned in the 
ae scene, is essentially the same as 
it was in the newly mounted produc- 
tion last season 

R. E 
La Bohéme, Nov. 21 


\nother of last season’s new pro- 
dictions, that of La Bohéme, ended 
the Metropolitan’s first week, in 
pees Saturday night performance 
for the benefit of the Brooklyn Jewish 
Center. In a good, careful version of 
Puccini’s masterpiece, sung in Italian, 
two factors were noteworthy, Jean 
Fenn’s debut with the company, as 
probably the best Musetta it has pro- 
vided in several years, and a gratify- 
ing change in the stage direction. Dino 
Yannopoulos, now listed as stage di- 
rector, has retained the movement pat- 
terns created by Joseph L. Mankie 
wicz—still credited with the “produc 
tion”—except at the end of the first 
act. Mimi and Rodolfo, as they must 


ii order to make musical and dra- 
matic sense, now go offstage for the 
climax of their duet, instead of re 


maining in the garret for the movie 
clinch Mr Mankiewicz had devised 
Miss Fenn, who had sung Musetta 


with the San Francisco Opera and the 
New York City Opera, lifted the 
character out of its traditional sou 
brette stereotype by her personal at- 
tractiveness, by making Musetta hu- 
nan and appealing, and by singing the 
music instead of velping it. If her 
Musetta seemed almost too nice, she 
erred on the onde of angels; if she 
unnecessarily forced her warm, clear 
voice a shade uncomfortably on a few 
climactic notes, she was entitled, as a 
debutante, to 


some vocal indiscretions 
“ all, her characterization came close 
» an ideal Musetta, and it justifiably 


paecd a rather apathetic audience to 
applause that nearly stopped the opera 
in the second act 


Hilde Gueden, the Mimi, invested 
her music with increasing pathos as 
the evening wore on, often phrasing 


exquisitely; but the voice, lovely at 


it was, had little variety in color. As 
Rodolfo, Eugene Conley sang ingra- 
tiatingly, with a more secure middle 


with a 


register than formerly and 
first-act aria. 


good high C in his 


Robert Merrill, as Marcello; Clifford 
Harvuot, as Schaunard; and Norman 
Scott, as Colline, functioned smoothly 
enough, and Mr. Harvuot’s growing 
efficiency as a singer and actor was 
worthy of comment. Alessio De 
Paolis’ incomparable Alcindoro; Law- 
rence Davidson’s expert Benoit; and 
Algerd Brazis Sergeant were once 
again on view. James McCracken, 
making his Metropolitan debut as 
Uarpignol, voiced his few phrases 
resonantly. Alberto Erede’s conduct 
ing sounded subdued and prosaic 

> 
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Shreveport Opera 


And Other Events 


The Shreveport Civic Opera Asso 
ciation presented I] Trovatore on 
Nov. 9 as the first of two productions 
in its fifth season. Zinka Milanov, 
Claramae Turner, Kurt Baum, Cesare 


Bardelli, and Nicola Moscona were 
cast in the leading roles, with Anne 
Sumlin, Earl Davis, John Cox, and 


Frank Bailey in the other parts. Mr 
Baum, unable to sing on account of 
laryngitis, had to walk 
role, and his music was skipped ex 
cept in the Miserere, where Jimmie 
B. Key, of the Northwestern State 
College, sang the tenor’s music. Wal 
ter Herbert conducted an orchestra ot 
35 drawn from the Dallas Symphony. 


William Wymetal staged the per- 
formance. Next May 9, the Shreve 
port group will present The Student 


Prince, with Brian Sullivan in_ the 
title role. 

Operas are again being given in the 
Great Hall of The Cooper Union i 
New York, under the Cooper Union 
Forum’s auspices, with the co-opera- 
tion of the American Guild of Mu- 
sical Artists and the Fact-Finding 
Committee of the legitimate-theatre 
AFL unions. Free to the public, six 
operas are being yr Tanase sung in 
English under the direction of Sieg- 
fried Landau, with Leopold Sachse as 
stage director. The series began on 
Oct. 11 and will end on March 21. 

The New York premiere of Jan 
Meyerowitz’ Eastward in Eden will 
be given by the Mannes College of 
Music on May 26 and 27, 1954, at 
Hunter Playhouse. The opera, based 
on a play about Emily Dickinson, will 
be conducted by Carl Bamberger and 
staged by Ralph Herbert. Richard 
Rychtarik will serve as scenic ad 
visor. 

The La Puma Opera Workshop 
season in New York is being given 
at the Yugoslav-American Auditori- 
um. Operas from the standard French 
and Italian repertoire are staged. 





MALE FOURSOME 
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Expressionistic Tendencies Dominant 
In Donaueschingen Festival Premieres 


By H. H. STUCKENSCHMIDT 


Donaueschingen 
OTHING should be said against 
Ne maueschingen. The little resi- 
dence of the Furstenbergs has 
won a special place and charm among 
the 27 German cities that hold festi- 
vals every year. If brevity is the 
spice of festivals, then the Donauesch- 
ingen festivals are the spiciest. Within 
two days came eight world premieres 
(one of which took a whole evening), 
two German premieres, a lecture, and 
a reception in the castle: that is a 
record. Moreover, the violence of the 
resentment against the music, ex- 
pressed through hisses, boos, and the 
slamming of doors, encompassing good 
and bad alike, warmed the hearts ot 
friends and enemies, and stimulated 
the intensity of the applause. 
What was the strife about ? 
nances have long since lost their shock 
value. That was proved by the tri- 
umphant success of Arnold Schon- 
berg’s Variations, Op. 31, with which 
the festival closed. After all of the 
experimental music that preceded this 
work, it showed itself to be a source 
and measure of the others, as well as 
music in the great classic-romantic 
tradition. Twenty-five years ago 
Schonberg preached to deaf ears. 
Now, it was moving to hear a record- 
ing of his voice, made years ago to 
serve as an introduction to the Vari- 
ations. In spite of the noise and 
scratching of the needle on the old 
record, one sensed ever more clearly 
the challenge made by Schénberg as 
a representative of the intellectual mi- 
nority in opposition to the “delirium 
of entertainment”. 


Disso- 


Critic Walks Out 


Such a claim of rights must not be 
abused. When the experiment is cheap 
and superficial, when the challenge is 
made by dilettantes, then one must 
draw the line. With the performance 
of Pierre Schaeffer's Orphée 53 both 
the cause of new music and the pres- 
tige of Donaueschingen received a se- 
vere setback. I confess that I left the 
hall after an hour, in the midst of the 
work. I was not alone. The fasci- 
nating and menacing world of sonor- 
ity that has been opened up through 
“musique concréte”, the use of all 
kinds of sounds, belongs to the musi- 
cal arsenal of the present and the fu- 
ture. But one should not mix them 
up with false cembalo recitatives a la 
Gluck, with expressionistic — violin 
solos, with old-fashioned lighting ef- 
fects, and the scenery of a provincial 
theatre. One was sorry for the two 
gifted women in the leading roles, 
Jeannine Collard, as Orphée; and 
Andrée Lescot, as Eurydice. 

Unfortunately, France, which so 
often provides pathbreaking works for 
the programs, had bad luck with its 
second contribution, too. Olivier Mes- 
siaen’s Réveil des Oiseaux, for piano 
and orchestra, is a descriptive tissue 
of sound-effects, which Respighi and 
Richard Strauss would have made 
more convincing. This technicolor 
album of birdsongs lacks any trace of 
design or musical form. For a few 
minutes one admires the patience with 
which the calls of the nightingale, wry- 
neck, robin, and blackbird are imi- 
tated by the piano, celesta, xylophone, 
and winds and strings of the orches- 
tra. Then one gives up searching for 
the musical thread. All due respect to 
Yvonne Loriod, who played the diffi- 
cult piano parts from memory, clad 
in a fantastic and curious bird-dress. 

The first evening brought only 
world premieres, three of them 
works commissioned by the Southwest 
Radio. Everett Helm’s Concerto, for 


five soloists, percussion, and strings, is 
neither baroque nor ultra-modern, de- 
spite its dissonant counterpoint. It 
seems most genuine in its cheerfully 
bouncing finale. Its coolness was in 
contrast to Karel Husa’s Portrait for 
String Orchestra, a piece of vigorous, 
deeply emotional Czech music in the 
vein of Josef Suk, and spiritually not 
so distant from Karl Amadeus Hart- 
mann’s Concerto, for piano, winds, and 
percussion, which closed the program. 
Hartmann is most convincing in his 
works “of confession”. Deep pathos, 
broad expressivos are more suited to 
his temperament than the manipula- 
tions of the concerto medium. Fur- 
thermore, the world of variable me- 
ters, with which he toys in this work, 
is not a happy one for his massive and 
deliberate personality. One enjoys the 
wealth of musical ideas but misses 
their formal arrangement. 

There were hisses after the per- 
formance of the Tre mutazioni per 
orchestra da camera, by the young 
Swiss composer Jacques Wildberger. 
Yet this very score reveals musical 
gifts and an individual fantasy. In 
its movement structure it derives from 
Schonberg; in its rhythm from Stra- 
vinsky and Blacher. The musical ideas 
loom out, hide themselves, mutter in 
tremolos and repeated chords. There 
are fragments of thoughts, sometimes 
on the border between tone and noise. 

To combine the uncombinable can 
be an artistic objective, if the elements 
are unified on a higher level. In Al- 
ban Berg’s Lulu experiments of this 
sort succeeded. But when the gifted 
Giselher Klebe combines modern-sen- 
timental and sophisticated music, a 
little masterpiece of sonority for piano, 
cembalo, and double bass, with five 
of Goethe’s Roman Elegies, the result 
seems as contradictory as the dancing 
of Jean Cocteau’s macabre ballet Le 
Jeune Homme et la Mort to Bach's 
C minor Passacaglia and Fugue. <A 
few pages from Marcel Proust, or 
some cerebral lyrics by Gottfried 
3enn would have served Klebe better. 

We spent Sunday morning in the 
Museum Motion Picture Theatre to 
hear Heinrich Strobel comment on his 
music festival. But he did not com- 
ment. Instead, he spoke on New 
Music and Humanity. He emphasized 
“human expression”, ranging from 
the Greek temples of Sicily to Wag- 
ner and Bruckner and even to Carl 
Orff. It was a bold ride that led this 
master of irony through the fields of 
the humanistic musical pedagogues al- 
ways to the same point, “human ex- 
pression”, The poetic Debussy, the 


expressionistic Schénberg, the human 
masters Honegger, Milhaud, Mali- 
piero, Hindemith, and, above all, Stra- 
vinsky were illuminated. The artist's 
historical mission was contrasted with 
his participation in the activity of his 
own time. 

The second and last orchestra con- 
cert began with Malipiero, who smiled 
at the great success of his Elegia e 
Capriccio. It is beautiful, bright, hard 
music of individual sonorous charm 
and masterly design. Boris Blacher 
contributed the most brilliant score. 
His Orchester-Ornament, like Mali- 
piero’s work, had already been per- 
formed at the Venice Biennial Fes- 
tival. It is a little chef d’oeuvre of 
modern metrics, enchantingly fluid in 
the two fast movements, with a nerv- 
ous unrest typical of Blacher never 
leading to formlessness. And how it 
is orchestrated ! 

Luigi Nono was the composer who 
gave us the longest glance into Utopia. 
Due espressioni per orchestra are mu- 
sic of the future in the sense of 
the Schénbergian Klangfarbenmelodik 
(tone-color melody). These pieces 
expound and unveil with a knowing 
hand secrets of sonority. Nono is a 
profoundly earnest musician, with cn 
unparalleled capacity for lyric endu-- 
ance. Only individual tones are 
heard; one instrument hands the deli- 
cate chain to another. Unexpectedly, 
line, shape, and form arise. The bricf 
first movement of the Due espressioni 
is strange, new, and convincing; tle 
second is spun out to excessive lengt 
But here are talent and the will to 
form a style. 

This is the musical inventory of tlhe 
Donaueschingen festival, with a heavy 
accent on Schénbergian expressionist ic 
tendencies. In order to describe tle 
almost uniformly distinguished _per- 
formances, I should have to list doz- 
ens of names. Maria Bergmann, the 
piano soloist in the Hartmann an 
Klebe works, should be mentione: 
But we owe our greatest debt of 
gratitude to Hans Rosbaud, the tire- 
less, sensitive conductor of works ut 
terly different in character. Mr. Ros- 
baud has created in the Baden-Baden 
Southwest Radio Orchestra a_ pre- 
cision instrument capable of satisfying 
his high standards of tone and en- 
semble. He was the central figure of 
the two-day festival, and active in 
almost all of the performances. 


Teachers of Singing 
To Convene in St. Louis 


St. Louis.—The National Associa 
tion of Teachers of Singing will hold 
its ninth annual convention from Dec 
27 to 30 at the Sheraton Hotel. Dele- 
gates will hear four symposiums, and 
the four-day convention will feature a 
voice clinic and a banquet at which 
Leigh Gerdine, chairman of the de- 
partment of music at Washington 


University, will be speaker. 





Betty Carroll 


FRENCH BAND OUT WEST 


Preceding their concert for the Spokane (Wash.) Community Concert 
Association, officials of the Guard Republican Band of Paris are entertained 
by Col. Primeau, host to the French ensemble during their Spokane visit. 
Seated frcem the right are Capt, Francois-Julien Brun, conductor; Col. 
Primeau; Leonard B. Martin, president of Spokane Community Concerts; 
Capt. Maurice Mangin, a representative of the French Ministry of Defence; 
Mme. Primeau; and Lt. Raymond Richard, associate conductor of the band 
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Warlock's Life of Delius 
Reprinted and Enlarged 


FrepeRIcK DELIvs. By Peter Wa 
lock. Reprinted with additions, an- 
notations and comments by Hubert 
Foss. New York: Oxford Univer- 


sity Press 





ETER Warlock’s Frederick Delius 

is an unusual biography in several 
respects. It is the work of one com- 
poser writing about another. It is not 
merely a biography but a tribute from 
a former disciple. And it is written 
from a musician’s point of view with 
none of that preoccupation with “local 
color” on the one hand and ponderous 
scholarly apparatus on the other that 
clutters so many biographies. No one 
has ever described and characterized 
music better than Warlock in this 
book. But the work was not written 
in a spirit of blind adoration. 

Hubert Foss, in his admirable intro- 
duction, remarks: “Both the influence 
which Delius wielded over ‘Heseltine’ 
and the reaction of ‘Warlock’ against 
it are important in the study of the 
composer’s life and music. The story 
of their friendship is one of grave 
and loving romance, between the older 
man, experienced in musical dreams, 
and the lad, seeking some dreams in 
wiich he might at once believe, in his 
striving towards the light.” 

One of the most interesting addi- 
tions to the original book is Percy 
Grainger’s contribution, About Delius. 
He writes: “I do not know a note of 
his music, I do not recall an incident 
in his life (as it was known to me 
personally), that is not somehow 
rooted in a preoccupation with pleas- 
ure. His life knew no obligations, no 
irresistible urges, no onerous devo- 
tions. He floated on the top of life, 
a rich man’s son, able to indulge his 
every whim and with no religious or 
moral scruples to limit his pursuit of 
pleasure. In place of the more enslav- 
ing feelings and instincts (that bind 
most men to the wheel of life) Delius 
responded to a myriad of interests 
that kept him amused but left him 
free.” 

Roger Quilter and Charles Kennedy 
Scott have also written some recollec- 
tions of Delius for this new edition 
of the Warlock biography. Mr. Foss’s 
postscript is full of penetrating ob- 
servation and comment. This is a 
book tl ‘at no Delius-lover can be with- 
out and that all can profit from. 


—R. S. 


Standard Beethoven 
Study Reissued 


BreetHoven. By Karl Kobald. Vienna: 
Amalthea-Verlag. 1952. $4.20. Re- 
issuance of this standard work con- 
taining Beethoven's relations to 
Vienna, its culture, society, and 
landscape, was necessitated _ be- 
cause of the great demand for Ko- 
bald’s research studies. In the new 
volume the author utilized a series 
ot new sources pertaining : Bee- 
thoven’s years in Vienna and added 
quite a few illustrations to the long 
list of pictures adorning the book. 
With frequent quotations from let- 
ters, diaries, and program notes, 
Kobald reconstructs a well-founded 
and fascinatingly written biography, 
certain to be welcomed by all music 
students. The clear grouping of 
short chapters and the clear lan- 
guage should facilitate the reading 
also for persons with a basic knowl- 
edge of German. 

—R. B. 

Strauss Apostle 

Reaches Sixty 


Clemens Krauss (His musical mis- 


sion). By Joseph Gregor. Vienna- 
Zurich: Walter Krieg-Verlag. 186 
pages, illustrated. 


There is a possibility that the Vi- 
enna Philharmonic on its forthcoming 
American tour will be under the baton 


December 1, 1953 


of Clemens Krauss, one of Europe’s 
most outstanding and hotly debated 
conductors. This biography, appear- 
ing on Krauss’s sixtieth birthday and 
fascinating for its hitherto unpub- 
lished material on Strauss, therefore 
may have special interest at this mo- 
ment. Unfortunately, Mr. Gregor’s 
artificial and bombastic treatment 
makes it difficult to assess accurately 
the “musical mission” that he ascribes 
to his idol in the opera and concert 
hall. 

Krauss is described as the apostle 
of a new culture, opening a fresh 
chapter in the realm of music. He 
started in Stettin and Graz, became a 
leading figure in Vienna, Berlin, Mu- 
nich, Salzburg, and many other parts 
of Europe and South America, pre- 
dominantly for his bold modernism, 
his highly lauded Verdi renaissance, 
and, most of all, as apostle of Richard 
Strauss’s orchestral and operatic 
works. Gregor directs all his forces 
to shed gleaming light on the conduc- 
tor but the book lacks warmth and a 
personal touch. 


—R. B. 
Reprint for Theorists 
And Bibliophiles 
Rutes How To Compose. By Gio- 
vanni Coperario. Los Angeles: 


Ernest E. Gottlieb. 1952. $15. An 
item of interest to the bibliophile as 
well as the theorist is this hand- 
somely printed facsimile edition of 
a manuscript of Giovanni Coperario 
(actually John Cooper, sixteen-cen- 
tury English composer) from the 
library of the Earl of Bridgewater. 
which is now in the Huntington 
Library at San Marino, Calif. The 
lithograph of the manuscript itself 
is preceded by an introduction by 
Manfred F. Bukofzer discussing 
this little-known British musician, 
who, for contemporary reasons of 
musical expediency, adopted an Ital- 
ian name, and the subject matter of 
the treatise, which is concerned with 
intervals and melodic progressions, 





diminution and division of parts, 
suspensions, and imitation. Strictly 
curiosa. 
—R. I 
Educatic 
Barnard College recently spon- 
sored a lecture-recital by Carolyn P. 
Cady, associate professor of music, 
and Edmond Cherbonnier, associate 


professor of philosophy. Their subject 
was Recent Threats to Rational In- 
quiry as Expressed in Music. 

The New York College of Music 
has appointed Emanuel Vardi to its 
viola faculty. The school also has be- 
gun a series of concerts for children 
with a program of medieval music 
played by Suzanne Bloch on the lute, 
virginals and recorder. 

Stephen Pongracz, a pupil of 
Thoman and Szandy, themselves pu- 
pils of Liszt, and formerly a faculty 
member at the Budapest Academy, has 
opened a New York studio at 305 
Haven Avenue. 

The New England Conservatory of 
Musie has announced the presentation 


of the Eleanor Steber Graduate 
\ward to Anne English, of Nahant, 
Mass. 


Northwestern University students 
recently presented a concert of pre- 
classical sacred and secular music be- 
fore the midwest chapter of the 
American Musicological Society. 

The University of Illinois § con- 
ducted its sixth annual All-State Mu- 
sic Activity over the Thanksgiving 
weekend. More than 1,000 students 
from 190 Illinois high schools at- 
tended the several clinics. 

Pi Kappa Lambda's Rho Chapter 
is raising a fund to present a scholar- 
ship to Converse College in memory 
of the late Walter Spry, who had been 
professor emeritus of piano in that 
institution. 
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Orchestras in Now York 





(Continued from page 21) 
revelation of new possibilities in mu- 
sical form and expression. 

The Haydn overture was published 
in Vienna only last year. It was com- 
posed in 1794 and performed as the 
overture to an opera entitled Windsor 
Castle by his London manager and 
friend Salomon. Haydn listed it in 
his own catalogue as “music to an 
English opera”, but it remained in 
manuscript until it was discovered at 
Marburg quite recently. The music 
is pleasant enough, but it does not 
belong to the indispensable repertoire 
of Haydn masterpieces. 

John Corigliano played the Vieux- 
temps concerto with fine taste and 
musical intelligence. His tone was 
pure and glowing, if not always as 
voluminous as might have been 
wished; and he avoided sloppy senti- 
mentality without falling into the op- 
posite extreme of cool detachment. 
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Mr. Mitropoulos and the orchestra 
provided a vigorous accompaniment 
that animated the faded measures 0 
the work. 

Rachmaninoff’s Symphonic Dances 
need the affection, the keen sense of 
drama, and wonderful command of 
orchestral color and dynamics that 
Mr. Mitropoulos brought to his in- 
terpretation. For once, this discursive 
score was absorbing to the last note. 


». 


Dutch Pianist 
Makes American Debut 


Daniel Wayenberg, 23-year-old 
Netherlands pianist, made his Ameri- 
can debut in the Nov. 22 program of 
the Philharmonic-Symphony. Dimitri 
Mitropoulos was the afternoon’s con- 
ductor, and the pianist’s vehicle was 
the perennial Rachmaninoff Concerto 
in C minor. 

Pianist and conductor were of one 
mind on the work, performing it with 
meticulous attention to the markings 
of the score, and with a sense of en- 
semble that was particularly admir- 
able in the changing tempos of the 
finale. There was not much person- 
ality or imagination behind the work, 
though, and Mr. Wayenberg was con- 
tent to extract huge volumes of 
sound from the keyboard—an impres- 
sive feat but not an unpercussive one 
Nor was there much delicacy or color 
in the slow movement, which the 
pianist played with a peculiarly dead, 
metronomic beat. However, Mr. Way- 
enberg is still young enough to learn 
to play with a more graceful tone, 
and, in any case, his handling of the 
brilliant sections was enough to in- 
spire prolonged applause at the close 
of the concerto. 

The other works in the program 
Brahms’s Fourth Symphony and_ the 
third movement of Rachmaninoff’s 
Symphonic Dances—were repetitions 
from previous concerts. 


x: BS: 


Toscanini Returns 
To NBC Symphony 


NBC Symphony, Arturo Toscanini, 
conductor. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 22. 


Tragic Overture ........ Brahms 
ON ee ee Strauss 
(Frank Miller, solo cello; Carl 


ton Cooley, solo viola) 


His first appearance of the season 
twice delayed by an attack of flu, the 
87-year-old) Arturo Toscanini finally 
made his return to an adoring radio 
public (and Carnegie Hall audience) 
in this early Sunday evening concert, 
in which he was treated to ovations 
before as well as after the perform 
ance. | happen not to have been pres 
ent at one of his broadcasts for some 
six years or more, and the renewed 
experience was a revelation to me. 

Perceptibly older in gait, appear- 
ance and other externals, the maestro 
seemed not an hour older in musical 
alertness, agility and perception. There 
were the same iron control, the same 
terrific propulsive force that electri 
fied both his musicians and his audi- 
tors not six but 26 years ago. Don 
Quixote, one of Strauss’s most prolix 
and pedestrian inventions, is a devil- 
ishly difficult thing for an orchestra 
to play and for a conductor to purvey 
with any clarity of line or of instru 
mental balance. But, under Mr. Tos- 
canini, everything was instantly re- 
duced to its lowest common denomi- 
nator; designs and lines of color 
emerged cleanly in right proportions 
and intensities, and the most banal 
motifs and melodies took on a kind of 
plausibility — even grandeur that 
probably would have come as a sur- 
prise to the composer himself. The 
vigor and intensity of Mr. Miller’s 
application to his variations on the 
Don motif, was complemented by the 
super-charged, dynamic response of 
the whole orchestra to every inflec- 


tion of the baton. Mr. Cooley was 
equally salient and energetic in his 
solo exercises. Galvanic magic like 
this, emanating from a conductor, is 
a phenomenon that never ceases to 
awe and mystify all who come in con- 
tact with it. Luckily for the reviewer, 
it is his job to record rather than to 
explain it. 

In the first two concerts of the 
NBC Symphony’s winter season, on 
Nov. 8 and 15, Pierre Monteux 
served as conductor in place of Mr. 
Toscanini. R. E. 


OTHER CONCERTS 

A concert of music by Onnik Ber- 
berian, Armenian composer who has 
been living in France since 1938, was 
played by members of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, under the 
composer’s direction, in Carnegie Hall 
on Nov. 8. The New York Chorus of 
the Armenian Musical Society of 
America; Anita Esgandarian, soprano; 
and Edward Weiss, pianist, also tock 
part... . The Wheeler Beckett Or- 
chestra of New York, conducted by 
Mr. Beckett, opened the eleventh sea- 
son of the New York Youth Concerts 
Association, Inc., with a program in 
Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of 
Nov. 17. Ania Dorfmann was soloist 
in Grieg’s Piano Concerto, and Theo- 
dore D. Steinway discussed the evo- 
lution of the piano, assisted by lan 
tern-slide illustrations. 

The Columbia University Orches- 
tra was heard for the first time under 
its new conductor, Howard Shanet, in 
a program in the McMillin Theatre on 
Nov. 20. Liszt’s Dante Symphony, 
said not to have been performed in 
New York since 1921, was presented 
with the assistance of members of the 
university chorus, directed by Jacob 
\vshalomoff. Henry Cowell’s Hymn 
and Fuguing Tune No. 3, in its first 
performance, and Beethoven's Third 
Leonore Overture completed the pro- 
gram. . . . The Masonic Symphony 
Orchestra of New York, made up of 
members of professional ensembles, 
gave a benefit concert in Carnegie 
Hall on Nov. 22, with Frederick 
Dvonch as conductor. Ruggiero Ricci 
was soloist in Paganini’s D major Vio- 
lin Concerto. 


Rectals 


(Continued from page 28) 
integrated performances of the art- 
ists involved. The notable unity of 
stvle and technique of the French en 
semble might be explained by the fact 
that they are products of the same 
training, but it remains to add _ that 
they revealed themselves as musicians 
of the first rank who have refined 
the art of quartet playing to its ut- 
most. As is true of so many of their 
compatriots, their interpretations were 
warmed not so much through con- 
siderations of tone itself as through 
the subtle handling of dynamic detail. 
Thus their rendering of the Schumann 
Quartet combined lucidity and ro 
mantic intensity without a trace of 
sentimental overindulgence A con- 
sistent clarity of texture and a deli- 
cacy of nuance also distinguished their 
reading of the Ibert piece, which de- 
serves further attention in concert 
halls on this side of the ocean. 

Another example of expert teams- 
manship was provided by Vronsky 
and Babin in their sensitive treatment 
of the Mozart sonata. Their remark- 
able sense of ensemble, the ease of 
their playing, and their co-ordination 
on matters of definition of inner parts 
and phrasing made for a penetrating 


and moving performance.. 8 





Benno and Sylvia Rabinof 
Violin and piano duo 
Town Hall, Nov. 22, 2:30 and 8:00 


To celebrate ten years of profes- 
sional partnership and = marriage 
their wedding took place on Nov. 22, 
1943—Mr. and Mrs. Rabinof offered 
all ten of Beethoven's violin and piano 
sonatas, played in chronological order 





Benno and Sylvia Rabinof 


(with one exception as a matter of 
convenience) and occupying two ses- 
sons at Town Hall. After playing 
the three sonatas in Op. 12, the Op. 
23, the Op. 24 (Spring), and the Op 
No. 2, sonatas, time out for din 
ner was taken. Then at & o'clock 
the pair resumed with performances 
of Op. 30, Nos. 1 and 3, Op. 47 
(Kreutzer), and Op. 96 
The lavish care bestowed on these 
sonatas by the two artists was evi 


dent in the technical perfection and 
the intimate charm with which  thicy 
were played. The most rewarding 


moments came in the Andante eo 
variazioni of the Kreutzer Sonata 
Here Mrs. Rabinof set the pace wih 


her warm and glowing account of the 
opening theme. Her handling of tle 
rippling passages in the first and third 
variations bordered on the magicél, 


and it was here, too, that Mr. Ral 
inof’s lyrical beauty of tone shed 1's 
most benign light. Sometimes, as on 
the Op. 30 sonatas, the perfection 
of the playing seemed a little t 
patently smooth for the music, whi 
lyrical and mellifluous as it was, mer 
ly tantalized the ear without enkindling 
the heart. All in all, however, th 
undertaking proved a valuable and nn 
pressive achievement R. | 


OTHER EVENTS 


An American Repertory Series «/ 
five concerts of contemporary Ameri- 
can music began at the Greenwich 
House Music School on Nov. 13 
Works by Otto Luening, Jack Bee- 
son, and Alan Hovhaness were played 
by Don Shapiro, pianist. Later con- 
certs will include ensemble as well ; 
solo pieces. The Juilliard String 
Quartet began a series of five con- 
certs devoted to the quartets of Bee 
thoven, on Nov. 15 at the New School 
for Social Research. . . . A new 
group dedicated to the presentation 
of early music was heard in its debut 
concert on Nov. 19 at the Carnegie 
Recital Hall. Known as the Amor 
Musicae Ensemble, the croup of 
singers and instrumentalists, including 
players of the virginal and recorder 
was heard in music by Paisiello, Tek 
mann, Alessandro Scarlatti, and other 
composers of the baroque period. 

In the first concerts of its 2lst-sea 
son the National Association for 
American Composers and Conduc 
tors presented works by Alired Good 
man, Robert ee Anthony Donat: 
and Ernest Gold. Izler Solomon cor 
ducted the quintet of players in Gold's 
Symphony tor Five a truments. The 
concert was given at Town Hall on 
the afternoon of Nov. 21. 


Knoxville Symphony 
Launches New Season 


KNoxviLLE—The Knoxville Syn 
phony, under David Van Vactor, 
opened its 1953-54 season on Nov. 3 
at the University of Tennessee’s Me 
morial Auditorium. Rudolf Firkusny 
was the guest artist. In the six years 
that the Knoxville orchestra has been 
under the guidance of Mr. Van Vac- 
tor, it has expanded its activities to 
include twelve children’s concerts and 
additional opera nights, family nights, 
and similar events. 
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Steinway: The firm has produced more 


than 342,000 pianos to date 


(Continued from page 16) 

the first piano manufacturer in the 
world to have produced 100,000 pianos. 
In 1920 Steinway & Sons reached the 
200,000 mark, and by 1940 the 300,000 
mark had been attained. It is not too 
widely recognized that until very re- 
cently, Steinway & Sons had produced 
more pianos under one name than even 
the largest of the volume-production 
houses. 

Some early artists’ testimonials after 
paying appropriate tribute to the un- 
equaled excellence of Steinway instru- 
ments, frequently contained statements 
that would scarcely be published today. 
\Witness Nellie Melba, who wrote 
among other things: “I authorize you, 
herewith, to take my Bechstein grand 
piano from my London residence and 
allow me a credit for same as part 
payment for the grand just bought 
from you”; or Artur Nikisch, who 
wrote: “I would like to purchase one 
of your style C ‘parlor grands’ in 
ebonized case. The question of price 
and selection of the piano I leave en- 
tirely in your own hands”; or Caruso, 
who wrote, “I desire to thank you 

neerely for the Steinway which you 
ent to me and which I used with 

reat pelasure during the entire Met- 
ropolitan Opera season, New York, 
of 1905.” 

Artists and composers’ endorsements 
before the turn of the century were 
trongly contested by over a dozen 
leading piano manufacturers. At the 
‘aris Universal Exposition in 1867, 
Steinway’s overstrung grands and 
(Chickering parallel-strung grands vied 
or European notables. In that year 
Chickering was able to state accu- 
ately that the Abbé Liszt had given 
them “the only testimonial in favor of 
i. pianoforte maker which he has ever 
iven in Europe or America; Liszt 
declared that the Chickering was ‘per- 
ect and perfectissime (superlatively 
perfect)’ ”, 

Testimonial War 


Simultaneously Rossini declared that 
he Steinway “was as great as thun- 
ler and the storm, and sweet as the 
luting of the nightingale on a spring 
night”. Chickering and Liszt coun 
tered with the Abbé’s fervent prayer 
that “hefore dying he wished to see 
three things: the prairies of America, 
Niagara Falls and Chickering’s _ pi- 
anos”. (Closson.) The Abbé Liszt 
was prodigal in his praise and before 
his death had endorsed the Steinway 
piano in 1871 as well as the Steck 
piano, Mason & Risch, Ibach, Bésen- 
dorter and Erard. 

This same catholicity of taste was 
expressed by Paderewski, who played 
Erard in Europe and Steinway in 
North America with the exception of 
the 1908 season when he used the 
Weber piano on his concert tour 
_ Alfred Dolge, a personal friend of 
lheodore and William Steinway, de 
cried the impression prevailing more 
or less “that testimonials of artists 
are bought by the piano manufactur- 
ers, a misapprehension equally unjust 
to the artist and the piano maker 
Why should a piano virtuoso confine 
himself to one make of piano 
when... the violin virtuoso plays on 
i Stradivarius, an Amati, Guarnerius, 
rr Gemunder—all of them master 
builders.” 

C. F. Theodore, whose personal 
genius was the last shaping force in 
evolving the modern concert grand, 
lied in Brunswick, Germany, in 1889, 
it the age of 63. His great creative 
work, expressed by 41 most important 
patents, looms larger when it is re- 
‘alled that at his death only 55 patents 
iad been issued to the Steinway fam- 
ly. Since that date until the present, 
seventeen additional patents have been 
ssued to different members of the 
Steinway family. 


December 1, 1953 


In 1910, the Steinways consolidated 
their production in their present Long 
Island factory when city ordinances 
forbade the operation of a factory on 
Park Avenue and 53rd Street. In 
June, 1925, Steinway & Sons, “long 
a fixture at historic Steinway Hall, 
East 14th Street, from the days when 
Union Square was a center of musical 
activities, moved into the new Stein- 
way Hall, 109-113 West 57th Street, 
New York 19. That year Steinway 
Hall was awarded the first prize gold 
medal of the Fifth Avenue Associa- 
tion for the best new building erected 
in the Fifth Avenue district in the 
year 1925.” 

The living make history and _ the 
present large number of Steinways 
who individually are known through- 
out the musical world, need little in- 
troduction. Today there are more 
male Steinways in the firm than ever 
before, and five Steinway grandchil- 
dren are looking forward to their 
eighteenth year to begin their tradi 
tional family apprenticeship. 

The four sons of president Theo 
dore are actively employed in the firm. 
William R., better known as “Uncle 
Billie’, has no children. Theodore’s 
sons are: Theodore D., 37, in charge 
of engineering and research: Henry 
Z., 36, factory manager, vice-president, 
and director; John H., 35, advertising 
manager; Frederick, 30, factory ap 
prentice. 

Charles G. Steinway, a cousin, 
grandson of Charles H. Steinway 
(president of Steinway & Sons, Dec 
4, 1896) is in the sales department 
He is the first fifth-generation Stein 
way to enter the firm 

Steinway & Sons’ function in the 
concert world has changed since the 
day when William Steinway and later 
Ernest Urchs offered European artists 
guaranteed contracts and then booked 
them personally throughout the United 
States. Today the role of Steinway 
& Sons’ concert-artist department. is 
on a less spectacular but more musical 
level. Under the direction of Alex 
ander Greiner, who joined Steinway 
in 1926, its sole concern is to furnish 
Steinway artists with their preferred 
instruments. 

The directors of Steinway & Sons 
are: Theodore FE. Steinway; William 
R. Steinway; Frederick J. Ziegler: 
Henry Z. Steinway; Roman de Ma 
jewski; Edwin B. Orcutt; and Jerome 
F. Murphy. 

To date Steinway & Sons have 
manufactured over 342,000 pianos. 


Columbus Hears 
New Doris Work 


CotumMrbus, Onto Claude Mon 
teux led the Columbus Little Sym 
phony in the first performance of 
Hubert Doris’ Prelude, Interlude and 
Variations, for string orchestra, on 
Nov. 17. The work is designed in a 
craftsmanlike manner and deserves a 
place in future programs. The open 
ing section is impressionistic. The 
Interlude holds a fascinating play in 
chromatics, and the Variations bring 
the piece to a close in traditional 
form. 

Doris, who numbers Nadia Boulang- 
er, Walter Piston, and Ethel Chasins 
among his teachers, has been featured 
on New York’s FM station WABF. 
He came to Columbus for the prem- 
iere of his work, and, as a member 
of the audience, arose to acknowledge 
the well-deserved applause. 

—VIRGINIA BRAUN KELLER 


Additional Columbia Artists 
Management advertisements on 
following pages > 
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VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ATTRACTIONS 


Now Booking 1954-55 


The Robert Shaw Chorale 


and Orchestra 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


First time in America 


Robert Shaw, Conductor 


Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Karl Muenchinger, Conductor 
First time in America 


Vienna Academy Chorus 


Personnel of 25 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Prof. Ferdinand Grossman, Conductor 


Arthur Fiedler & The Boston Pops 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


MARY HUNTER'S 


Musical Americana 


The Romance of America in Song and Dance 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Tour Orchestra 


NEW! 
(20 Persons) 


A Gershwin Festival Repeat Tour by General Request 1953-54 


Gershwin Concert Orchestra 


Augmented Orchestra of 30 Musicians; Famous Soloists; Robert Zeller, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


De Paur's Infantry Chorus 


7th Consecutive Season 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown Leonard De Paur, Conductor 


Les Compagnons de la Chanson 


(The Companions of Song) 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Trapp Family Singers 
Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 
First time in 49 years! 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


(10 Persons) 


Guard Republican Band of Paris 


(Musique de la Garde Republicaine de Paris) 


Francois-Julien Brun, Conductor 


72 Musicians 


r 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Return of the great Italian Instrumental Ensemble 


Virtuosi di Roma 


14 Persons 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Les 


Famous Canadian All-Girl Chorus 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 





ie Bell Singers 


Maestro Renato Fasano, Director 


Dr. Leslie Beli, Director 


Philharmonic Piano Quartet 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


The Carolers 


Maile Quartet, Soprano, Pianist 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


The Angelaires 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Roman Totenberg 


and his 


(6 persons) 


Harp Quintet 


Instrumental Ensemble 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Company of Nine 
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Foto-Cronery 


A scene from Leonore 40/45, an opera by the Swiss composer Rolf Lieber- 
mann, which has caused a considerable stir in European musical circles 


Like Its Beethoven Prototype, Liebermann’s 
Leonore 40/45 Exalts the Power of Love 


By Everett HELM 


KONORE 40/45 by the Swiss 
como: Rolf Liebermann is one 

of the most interesting operas of 
postwar Europe. The premiere, in 
Basel, followed by performances in 
several German opera houses caused 
considerable stir in the musical world. 
The discussions following these per- 
formances have been lively, and criti- 
cism has been sharply divided, with 
the “ayes” in the majority. 

The work is in many ways unique. 
The text by Heinrich Strobel is in 
German and French. The two lan- 
guages are heard alternately or simul- 
taneously in ensemble numbers, as the 
action dictates. The basic story is that 
of the love of a German soldier for 
a French girl, but the story, how- 
ever gripping in itself, is more than 
a love story. It is by implication 
the story of European civilization be- 
tween the years 1939 and 1947. Be- 
hind the action on the personal plane 
are ideas such as mutual understand- 
ing and appreciation between so-called 
enemy peoples; the power of love to 
conquer the powers of darkness; the 
necessity of holding to one’s ideals 
in the face of seemingly hopeless odds. 
But such ideas are seldom openly ex- 
pressed; they are implied throughout. 

On the surface the text is often 
flippant, ironical, comical, satirical- 
but never bitter. This is indeed the 
saving grace of the work and _ the 
quality that justifies its being taken 
in all seriousness. It is an amusing 
piece, bordering often on sheer cab- 
aret; it comes close, occasionally, to 
the borderline separating art and en- 
tertainment. It also runs the risk of 
over-intellectualization in its parody 
and satire. Yet one senses that all 
this comes from the heart rather than 
from the head. One feels the hu- 
manity and human sympathy behind it, 
and one is grateful for the fact that 
the heart is never laid bare, that sen- 
timentality is rigidly excluded, and 
that a certain attitude of good- 
fumored scepticism is maintained. 

The question whether contemporary 
events can be suitable stuff for an 
opera cannot be resolved by a single 
work. In the case of Lenore 40/45, 
however, the historical proximity of 
the action is not disturbing, as it 
well might have been. (The danger 
point is reached once or twice, not- 
ably when an air-raid siren is heard 
and when shots are fired off-stage.) 

Briefly, the story is as follows: 

Prologue. Monsieur Emile, — the 
euardian angel, whom the authors in- 
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troduce “when they don’t know how 
things can continue further”, explains 
his function in a humorous and iron- 
ical vein. 

Prelude. July, 1939. Stage left, the 
living room of a middle-class German 
house; stage right, a corresponding 
French living room. In the German 
house a radio broadcast of Fidelio 
is interrupted by the announcement 
that Albert’s class has been called up. 
Albert, who has just finished his 
training as oboist in the conservatory, 
is reduced to despair. In the French 
house, Yvette, a piano student, is 
shocked by her mother’s predictions 
of a coming war. She refuses to be 
downcast, trusting to the guardian an- 
gel who will protect those who are 
in the right. 

Scene I. Paris, 
A concert hall. 


winter of 1941-42. 
A pianist is playing 
a “modern” piece. The audience is 
clearly displeased; many leave the 
hall and sing in the foyer a chorus: 
“We are agreed. It is ugly. It is ca- 
co-do-caphonie.” The pianist com- 
mences Liszt’s Liebestraum, and 
everyone is pleased. Albert and Yvette 
meet. 

Scene II, Late fall, 1943. Albert 
and Yvette have a rendezvous in a 
small cafe. They are in love and 
vow they will remain together in 
spite of all political obstacles. 

Scene IIT, August, 1944. The Ger- 
mans are evacuating Paris Yvette 
tries to persuade Albert to hide until 
the liberation. He refuses to be a 
deserter but promises to return. 

Scene IV. August, 1945. Albert 


is in a_ prisoner-of-war camp in 
France. He longs for Yvette. 
Scene V. Monsieur Emile, the 


guardian angel, intervenes. He tells 
Yvette that Albert has found a job 
with an instrument-maker in Eper- 
nay and that his boss is looking for 
a secretary. 

Scene V1. 
nay and with 
job. 

Scene VII. Before the tribunal of 
“the eternal bureaucracy”. The judges 
refuse to recognize the legality of 


Yvette appears in Eper- 
Alfred’s help gets the 


Albert’s = and Yvette’s marriage. 
Yvette’s appeal to humanitarian for- 
giveness is useless. The guardian 


angel appears and shames the judges 
into consenting. He produces valid 
papers “with all heavenly seals and 
stamps”, and all ends happily “in 
the best of all possible worlds”. 

The music of Rolf Liebermann, 
who is currently head of the music 
department of Radio Beromiunster, is 
a thoroughly fitting companion to 


Strobel’s text. The alternating irony, 
comedy, and seriousness of the text 
are mirrored most skillfully in Lie- 
bermann’s score, the basis of which 
is the twelve-tone system. The com- 
poser uses the system very freely, 
however, and one is seldom conscious 
of its presence. The systematic use 
of a twelve-tone row, as in the fugal 
overture, is a great exception. More 
frequently, the principle of non- repe- 
tition within a row is disregarded in 
the interest of melodic writing. 

The vocal writing is, indeed, thor- 
oughly singable. One notes Lieber- 
mann’s close affiliation with the Schon- 
berg school, to be.sure, in the some- 
what jagged lines and chromaticism 
of some passages. The moving love 
duet in the second scene and Albert's 
aria in the fourth scene are as op- 
eratic, in the best lyrical sense, as 
one could wish. The lyrical move- 
ments are contrasted with passages 
of melodic recitative. 

The ensemble and choral numbers 
are effectively written. The quartet 
at the close of the prelude combines 
two voices singing in French with 
two in German. The last scene is a 
real operatic finale in the traditional 
sense, with chorus and soloists being 
used in alternation and finally in com- 
bination. A most amusing chorus is 
that of the first scene, expressing 
the disgust of the audience with 
“modern” music. Here, as elsewhere, 
Liebermann makes telling use of bi- 
tonality. 

The score is studded with quota- 
tions from both well-known and ob- 
scure works. Many of these quota- 
tions go practically unnoticed, even 
by the trained listener. Others are 


quite apparent. Besides Liszt and 
Wagner citations, Leoncavallo, Stra- 
vinsky, Schonberg, and Beethoven 


are quoted more or less distinctly. The 
first four bars of the Fidelio over- 
ture are heard in their original form 
in the last scene to announce re 
appearance of the guardian angel. 

the Berlin premiere this was too an 
for some of the old guard who re- 
sponded with boos and shouts of Kul- 
turschande! Nobody minded _ this 
spontaneous demonstration of disgust. 
On the contrary, it added to the eve- 
ning’s amusement. 

The score of Leonore 40/45 is not 
stylistically unified. It is not intend- 
ed to be, and there is no reason why 
it should be. The work bears the 
subheading opera semiseria, indicat- 
ing at once that it is something of a 
mixture. The text is definitely and 
purposely mixed. It is therefore not 
upsetting that Liebermann’s harmonic 
style ranges from Wagnerian or 


Brucknerian romanticism, to neo. 
impressionism, to Stravinsky-like neo- 
classicism, to Milhaud-like bitonality, 
to Schonbergian atonality. In an ab- 
stract piece this might be disturbing: 
in an opera it is not. 

Liebermann mixes his technical pro- 
cedures with the same virtuosity as 
his harmonies. Ensemble numbers of 
Handelian stature alternate with ten- 
der arias, lively recitatives, coloratura 
singing and piquant orchestral inter- 
ludes. Contrapuntal sections are fol- 
lowed by passages conceived purely 
vertical terms. The orchestration 
(woodwinds and brasses in threes) 
colorful and varied. The orchestra 
is sometimes mere accompaniment but 
more often plays an important thematic 
and dramatic part. Discreet doubling 
of the voices in the orchestra lessens 
the performing difficulties. Despite 
this fact, the work is anything but 
easy to perform, and its success de- 
pends to a large degree not only on 
good musical performance but also on 
expert staging. At a Berlin per- 
formance the staging was anything 
but good. It was, in fact, miserable, 
and the piece suffered proportionately 
The fact that it succeeded under such 
adverse circumstances is testimony t 
its innate vitality. 


Houston Symphony 
Lists Menotti Opera 


Houston.—Efrem Kurtz, conduc- 
tor of the Houston Symphony, led 
the orchestra in the first of twenty 
subscription concerts on Oct. 26. The 
latest addition to this year’s aug- 
mented roster of guest artists and 
conductors is Hugo Rignold, resident 
conductor of the Liverpool Philhar- 
monic, who conducted an all-British 
program on Noy. 17. Jacques Abrams, 
a native of Houston, was soloist in 
this concert. 

Five performances of Menotti’s 
Amahl and the Night Visitors are 
scheduled during the Christmas sea- 
son. The opera will be conducted 1 
Andor Toth, assistant conductor if 
the orchestra. 


New Orchestra Formed 
In Los Angeles Area 


Los ANGELES—A new orchestra 
has been formed by Israel Baker, 
violinist and conductor to serve 
northeastern Los Angeles, Alhambra, 
and the San Gabriel Valley. A contest 
is being held to choose an official 
name for the ensemble, which recruits 
its musicians from a dozen towns in 
the area. 





Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 
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Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 


Concert Co. (20 persons). Featuring version of "'Gaite Parisienne”. 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





The Royal Winnipeg Ballet ot concs 


Under the Distinguished Patronage of His Excellency, 
The Right Honourable Vincent Massey, C.J., Governor General of Canada 
Personal Direction: Judson, ¢ O'Neill & Judd 


Ist U.S. Tour 





First Tour 


Janet Collins and her Company 


Premiere Danseuse Metropolitan Opera 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


FEDERICO Rey and PILAR Gomez 


Spanish and Latin A American | Dancers 





Personal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 





Mari rina Svetlova Prima Ballerina 


with 2 Solo Dancers & Concert Pianist 
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CAMILLA YEHUDI SZYMON 
_ Wicks Menuhin Goldberg 
Personal Direction Violinist — Violinist Violinist 
Judson, O'Neill & Judd CAMILLA - ~ MONA | “SASCHA | 
Williams Paulee Gorodnitzki 
~—_ _ _ Soprano Mezzo- “Soprano | Pianist 
CLAUDIO | LEONARD NAN 
Arrau _ Pennario oa 
- a asin Personal Direction | rest ' antares 
ree Kurt Weinhold | __ RISE TOSSY 
Duncan _ Stevens Spivakovsky 
Baritone — Mezzo- Soprano 7 Violinist 
: a? — “ALFRED and HERBERT “ wane a 
raffman | wartnout 
G . “ Pianist | Bampton Teltschik Duo-Pianiets Mezzo-Soprano 
~ EUGENE | oe —— ALEC 
List Bibl Templeton heed Babin 
Pianist | Bib © | Pianist Duo-Pianists 
es wl cacti iaitea Mezzo-Soprano ROMAN — =a 
London - Totenber 
outa _ _ Best Baritone Cassel " | g Violinist Personal Direction 
a ler | , ee DOROTHY > | Andre Mertens 
| Mi er NADINE | 
Mezzo- Soprano Con ner Wa renskjold 
WILLIAM. _ — FRANCES | ELENA 
_ Primrose Yeend Nikolaidi 
Violist Go rin Soprano Contralto 
| -* - d ma GERHARD — alia 
_ Renardy | Seetrie 
| Clint | Kander Veeliatet Personal Direction . Soprano 
~ LEONARD — | a — Coppicus, Schang & Brown aaa 
Rose | Toure 
Cellist | Laszlo | Mezzo-Soprano 
Porras Pianist 
| ‘s es MARIO 
| Sanroma CAROLYN B ‘ ° 
raggiott 
PO _Planist Long 5 99 Pianist | Personal Direction 
Stoffe en — | MISCHA | Horace J. Parmelee | 
~ Baritone : Malcuzynski man Violinist 
; =m —__— Jian | RUDOLF | JOHN | 
toska Carter | 
Soprano Maynor Firtarny Pianist Tenor | 
: Soprano | ——__—— —_—_____— —_—_—__—__ _ | 
- Whittemore ~_ CARROLL MILDRED | 
& Lowe Melton Glenn Dilling | 
a Duo-Pianists | Tenor | Violinist Harpist | 



































































































































THE | 
MANHATTAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Janet D. Schenck, Director 


BACHELOR and MASTER of MUSIC DEGREES 


Diploma and Post Graduate Diploma 


Preparatory Department 


Applications for the Fall term of 1954 


accepted after January 1 





For information write 


REGISTRAR 
THE MANHATTAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC | 


238 East 105th Street, New York 29, N. Y. 
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